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London Agency for American Libraries 
EDW. G. ALLEN & SON, Lid., 


28 HENRIETTA ST., Covent Garden, LONDON. 


Special Notice to Librarians. 


British Catalogues of New and Old Books posted by every mail. 

Books sent by Mail, Parcel, or as Heavy Consignments. 

Advance Auction Catalogues of Rare Book Sales. 

Newspapers, Scientific Serials and Periodicals supplied promptly by mail 
or otherwise. 

Librarians who require Books from Great Britain are advised to lose no 
time in stocking their shelves. 
British published Books are becoming daily scarcer, owing mainly to 
the enormous increase of Public Libraries, and the widely spreading 
demand for British published Books. 


The following opinion was recently received from a correspondent: 


“ For some five or six and thirty years you have given us a service which 
in point of intelligence, accuracy and promptness could not in my opinion be 
surpassed. We have never had occasion to correct an account or to complain 
of delay. The various duties of collecting blue-books, pamphlets, continua- 
tions, rare books, etc., and of binding and shipping, have been discharged 
with energy, rapidity and economy. Your advice has always been sound and 
to our advantage; and I must add that my most cordial acknowledgment is 
due to you for your constant patience and courtesy in the tasks I have so 
often gratuitously imposed on you—7zm re, case of public men visiting London 
and requiring assistance and advice. Wishing you every success in your 
affairs.” 


EDW. G. ALLEN believes that he may fairly claim to be a Benefactor 
to the Intellectual Life of America, having, during his long experience of 
Library Work, shipped to American Libraries over two million Books, of 
course involving a very large expenditure of money. 
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THE year just closed was, in the library 
field, to a marked degree a year of improved 
equipment and enlarged pcssibilities. While 
the gifts of Andrew Caruegie for library pur- 
poses did not reach the measure of the pre- 
vious year, this development was very largely 
seed of his sowing. The endowment gift of 
$100,000 for the American Library Associa- 
tion Publishing Board made possible broader 
plans for bibliographical work of service to 
al’ libraries; while Carnegie buildings gave 
multiplied efficiency to libraries in many cities. 
Mr. Carnegie’s American gifts for libraries 
reached a total of four million dollars, dis- 
tributed among over one hundred and fifty- 
four places in thirty-three states, Alaska, 
British Columbia and Canada. In Great 
Britain a partial record shows nearly two mil- 
lion dollars, given to some forty places in 
England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. With 
the opening of the new year comes announce- 
ment of a Carnegie gift of a million and a 
half for branch libraries in Philadelphia, and 
the statement by Mr. Carnegie that he has 
already under consideration applications for 
800 more library buildings, most of which will 
be granted — so that it is evident the end is 
not yet. Mr. Carnegie’s gifts for the past 12 
months gave indication of a slightly different 
policy from that of previous years. Smaller 
cities and more remote places predominate, 
and the sums granted are much less in 
amount, ranging on an average from $10,000 
ty $25,000. As each gift carries with it the 
usual 10 per cent, maintenance requirement, 
the next few years wiil see a remarkable in- 
crease in the number of little libraries, in 
buildings of their own, with an assured place 
in the civic life of their communities. 


Lrprary buildings were a feature of the 
year, and they are likely to be the order of the 
day for some time to come. Atlanta, Dallas, 
Cheyenne, Lincoln and Dubuque were among 
the cities which opened fine Carnegie build- 
ings to the public; the magnificent Carnegie 
building of the District of Columbia Public 
Library was completed ; and the first Carnegie 
branch of the New York Public Library was 


opened ; while Trenton and St. Joseph entered 
into possession of new buildings erected by 
the city, and the cornerstone was laid of the 
great structure of the New York Public Li- 
brary. In connection with the growing es- 
tablishment of Carnegie buildings it should 
be noted also that an increasing number of 
cities have declined Mr. Carnegie’s offered 
gifts on the ground of the additional taxation 
involved. At Albany Mr. Carnegie’s offer of 
$150,000 was refused at the fall elections by a 
large majority vote; at Cincinnati the su- 
preme court has ruled adversely upon the ef- 
fort to secure the Carnegie gift of $180,000 
by issuing city bonds to cover cost of the 
sites required; and in Denver no definite ac- 
tion has yet been taken to carry through the 
Carnegie library project. In many smaller 
tewns also Carnegie offers have gone by de- 
fault, and the frequent hesitation on the part 
oi city authorities to assume permanent li 
brary obligations opens some interesting ques- 
t.ons in municipal policy 


Tue library meetings of the year were un- 
usually large and numerous. The American 
Library Association conference at Magnolia 
reached the record figure of one thousand in 
attendance, and was notable for the announce- 
ment of the Carnegie gift to the Pubiishing 
Board and for the variety and extent of its 
program. The selection of Niagara Falls for 
the 1903 meeting, while in some respects less 
satisfactory, gives railway rates and travel fa- 
cilities that are likely to result in another 
very large meeting, though the Magnolia 
standard will probably not soon be reached 
again. In the summer a successful western 
Library Meeting was held in Wisconsin, and 
the meeting of the New York Library Asso- 
ciation in September at Lake Placid marked 
the beginning of a series of effective state 
meetings. Texas and Tennessee are to be 
added to the list of state library associations, 
and the most interesting association activity 
of the year was the library institutes held in 
small towns, and developed especially in 
Massachusetts and New York under the di- 
rection of the state association and affiliated 
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clubs. Maryland is the only new name to be 
included in the record of state library com- 
missions, and it is unfortunate that this state 
is represented by two commissions, dividing a 
field in which concentrated effort should be 
most effective. Among the various state 
commissions there has been cordial co-opera- 
tion in aims and methods, and it is evident 
that the commission has become one of the 
most effective agencies of library extension. 


Aproap the Bodleian tercentenary was the 
chief event of library interest. The various 
Fnglish and continental library associations 
held their accustomed meetings, and in Ger- 
many and Great Britain the vexed question 
of library discounts was of dominant interest. 
In this country the discount matter has been 
a constant source of discussion and dissatis- 
faction, and the year closed with little pros- 
pect of an adjustment satisfactory to libra- 
rians. The increased cost of library books 
has been in many cases a hardship and a se- 
rious disadvantage; but it is apparent also 
that it is leading to a more careful considera- 
tion of the whole subject of the selection of 
books and to more judicious and conserva- 
tive buying. The great number of new li- 
brary buildings, the development of branch 
systems in the larger cities, and the increased 
cost of administration that is thereby in- 
volved make this a matter of much import- 
ance, and if the discount agitation leads in- 
directly to sounder principles and more care- 
ful methods in the purchase of books it will 
not have been without an element of useful- 
ness. 


In the bibliographical field the year has 
been of unusual interest. The issue of the 
first two volumes of the “International cata- 
logue of scientific literature” marked the suc- 
cessful beginning of one of the most impor- 
tant undertakings in co-operative bibliogra- 
phy; and the issue of the first volume of the 
“Subject index of modern works in the Brit- 
ish Museum” carried on the admirable work 
already done in making the treasures of the 
great English library known to other libra- 
ries. At home the “Guide to the literature of 
American history” edited by Mr. Larned and 
issued by the A. L. A. Publishing Board 
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through the generosity of George Illes, gave 
a most interesting working example of the 
“appraisal of literature” and set a model for 
further efforts in this line; while Miss Kroe- 
ger’s “Guide to the use of reference books,” 
the “Advance edition” of the new A. L, A. 
rules, Miss Hasse’s manual of government 
publications, the second part of the list of 
“State publications,” and the index volume of 
the “Publishers’ trade list annual” were of 
service in a wide field. Most notable of all 
was the undertaking of the Library of Con 
gress in furnishing printed catalog cards for 
the use of libraries subscribing for them — 
an undertaking developed to a remarkable 
degree of efficiency in a short time, and lay- 
ing in fact the foundations of current national 
bibliography. The extension of this work, 
and the enlarged opportunities that the Car- 
negie endowment has given to the A. L. A. 
Publishing Board, make the bibliographical 
outlook for the new year an interesting one. 


Communications. 


STATE REPORTS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 
Amherst College Library has a few spare 
copies of the “Report of [Massachusetts] 
Commissioners on . . . Taxation and Exemp- 
tion therefrom,” January, 1875, 1 v., O. pp. 
577, of special value for the papers by Presi- 
dent Eliot and others on the exemption of col- 
lege and other property. 

As long as they last one of these copies will 
be sent to anv library desiring it and sending 
25 cents to cover mailing cost. 

W. I. Fretcuer. 
Amuerst Lrerary. 


ANALYTICALS FOR GARNETT’S UNIVERSAL 
ANTHOLOGY DESIRED. 

WILL not some one analyze this set and so 
make it as available as the “Warner library of 
the world’s best literature” ? 

Our Warner set has been used to such an 
extent that one volume has had to be re- 
bound and others are very much soiled while 
not a single volume of the Garnett has been 
taken off the shelves. We know that this 
condition is due to the analyticals because 
member's call slips are made out as though 
for separate works. As we have no book 
numbers, it is necessary for members to call 
by author and title. The pages have learned 
to recognize these calls and look in the War- 
ner Library at once instead of referring to 
the catalog for fuller information. 

In many instances the only example of an 
author’s work which we have available in the 
library is to be found in this set. 

Sr. Lovis Pustic Lierary 
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THE PERSONAL READING OF THE LIBRARIAN.* 


$y Mary W. PiummMer, Director Pratt Institute Free Library 


Sucu a paper as this is bound to be, to 
some extent, a personal confession; but I 
shall try to limit that liability by relating 
personal experiences only so far as I think 
they may be typical or instructive, 

In 1887 I was brought into contact as 
I never had been before with a large li- 
brary, containing all that was best in litera- 
ture. My work was not so absorbing but 
that I had time for reading, and I browsed 
about the shelves, occasionally picking up a 
book that I had always meant to read but 
which had never come just under my hand 
before. From that time to this I have been 
situated as we all are, in the midst of books, 
where I could pick and choose at will. I 
do not remember how I came to do it, but I 
began that year to keep a list of the books 
I read, a mere author and title list, marking 
those books re-read with a “2” or “3,” ac 
cording to the number of times I had read 
it, and a book only partially read with the 
fraction “'%4.” It has interested me at 
times to go back over these lists and com 
pare one year with another, also to see what 
I could recall of a book from its title. I am 
sorry to say that my last state is somewhat 
worse than my first, and I attribute this to 
twe causes: first, the greater fatigue of 
mind brought about by years of chiefly men- 
tal occupation; second, by the fact that in 
those earlier years I was surrounded only 
by the best books, including very little fic- 
tion and that only of the standards; whereas 
since then, in the two circulating libraries 
I have known best, the books that have 
passed through my hands have been to a 
greater extent fiction and much of it of a 
more ordinary quality. True, there have 
been other books, but, given the mental fa 
tigue spoken of, one is apt to follow the line 
of least resistance. I do not justify this in 


* Read before Long Island Library Club, Oct. 16, 
1902. 


the least, or try to excuse it. I mention it 
as a discreditable fact. Far from resting the 
mind, I believe that following habitually this 
line of least resistance is bad for it —a dose 
of soothing-syrup for a person who needs a 
tonic, with the usual stupefying effect which 
is not to be mistaken for true rest. I do not 
believe altogether in laying out lines of 
reading, at least for myself and as recrea 
tion; but I have kept a list of great books 
that I ought to have read and have not, and 
occasionally one of these gets crossed off. 
For young people, surrounded by books, who 
have not yet read many of the great or best 
books, I believe a moderate list of this kind 
would be of value, especially if his or her 
tendency is toward the lightest of literature 
— books, I should say, for in the strict sense 
most of what we read is not literature 

As a testimony to the stupefying effect of 
a regular diet of “books for tired brains,” 
as they are pathetically called, I may instance 
an experience I have frequently had of trying 
to remember at the end of a page what I had 
just read. I have at times found that I had 
read without noticing it some very impor 
tant development of the plot —the words had 
gone in at the eye and made absolutely no im 
pression on the brain, had failed to attract 
attention, and so could not be remembered 
Yet that is what many people call reading. 
Over and over again, I have had the same 
experience in reading reviews of books, one 
of the dullest and most burdensome duties 
of the librarian, and have found at the end ot 
a review that I had not taken in an idea and 
must go back again. Such reading is merely 
putting the brain to sleep at the expense of 
the eyes, and it is not the kind of sleep that 
does the brain good —it is a sleep produced 
by anodynes. 

Now, there is no objection to one’s read- 
ing what one really likes; the librarian has as 
good a right to his personal preferences in 
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books as anyone outside a library; but, of 
course, those of us who like really poor and 
frivolous stuff, or who are incapable of dis- 
criminating, are not the ones who have a 
right to advise or preach to the public about 
its reading. Let us leave that to librarians 
who know what they are talking about, and 
let us go on in our uncritical way, reading 
what we like and keeping still. There is a 
difference, however, between reading what 
one likes and reading what comes in one’s 
way. And it is the habit of not exercising 
one’s preferences or one’s will, but letting 
one’s self drift-—that the librarian especially 
should be warned against, because the oppor- 
tunity to sin is so cgnstant. As you lock up 
your desk Saturday afternoon or evening, 
with the feeling that you have infinite leisure 
before you in the twelve hours of Sunday, 
and that it will rest and divert you to have 
a book, is there some definite book in your 
mind? Do you go to the old books? Do you 
recall some book that you wanted when it first 
came out, perhaps, that you have never been 
able to get hold of but still want badly 
enough to go to look for it? Or do you 
turn to the shelves nearest you and take 
something you never heard of before by an 
author you never heard of? Or do you go 
to the new novels not yet cataloged and take 
some second or third rate thing there—a 
book that has absolutely nothing to recom- 
mend it but a new cover, and that will be 
forgotten in two months? If you do, that is 
not following your likes or preferences — it 
is letting the book choose itself, tossing up 
for it, as it were, because you are too lazy 
to really select. This is a habit that you can 
break yourself of, in several ways: 

First: by having a list to draw from of 
books that you really want to read, and taking 
one if you cannot get another. 

Second: by re-reading occasionally some 
of your old favorites among the better au- 
thors, just to brace up your standards a little. 
The others will seem rather tame and in- 
sipid compared with these. 

Third: by buying an edition of a good nov- 
elist for yourself, and reading something from 
that when you have leisure, instead of carry- 
ing new books home from the library. 
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Fourth: by absolutely refusing to read a 
novel by a new author just because he is ex- 
tensively advertised, or a new novel just be- 
cause other people are reading it. If we do 
this, we simply put ourselves on a level with 
the woman who came into a library and 
wanted not this or that book, but in her own 
words, “the book that is most in demand.” 
We are all like sheep, but don’t let us be 
any more like them than we can’t help being. 

To go back to the first of our four pre- 
scriptions : 

Suppose you are a young assistant and 
would like to have such a list to draw from, 
but you don’t really know who the good 
and interesting authors are; for there are 
some authors who come under the category 
of “good but not agreeable” people con- 
cerning whose final destination the little girl 
of the anecdote was so solicitous. Don’t for 
a moment feel ashamed or afraid to go to the 
wisest person (wisest all-round, not simply 
most bookish) on the staff, and ask for help. 
Do not let us, with the public, or one another, 
or ourselves, indulge in that pleasing illu- 
sion that we know all or even a great deal 
about books because we are in a library. And 
if the person you go to is really wise and 
understands you as well as books, he or she 
will give you a list from which you can cer- 
tainly draw books you will really like and 
that will help you to make lists of your own. 
Miss Hewins, of the Hartford Public Library, 
gives good advice to children in recommend- 
ing that they follow up references to other 
books in the books they are reading, advice 
that is good for grown people also. 

Take the second prescription, the re-read- 
ing of the older standards. Try Dickens again, 
if you once really liked him, and see if his 
story-telling art does not hold you as deeply 
absorbed as ever. Try Thackeray, and see 
how like boiled water most of the modern 
novels will taste after the body of his mel- 
low wine. Try Jane Austen, and find your- 
self continually smiling over her gentle home- 
thrusts. Try George Eliot, and grow in- 
terested in her careful portraits after the 
Ladies’ Home Journal heroines and Gibson 
heroes of the moderns. Take a book that it 
will require several long evenings to read, 
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so that you grow to live with the characters, 
instead of some flimsy thing that you can 
get through in an hour or two and toss aside 
and forget all about, 

The third remedy may sound not quite so 
feasible. Buying an entire edition of some of 
these many-volumed authors may seem an 
expensive prescription; but it is not really 
so. Of nearly all the standards, there are 
now reasonably cheap editions in attrac- 
tive form and small size, which can be bought 
and paid for on the instalment plan. There is 
the Oxford linen paper cloth-bound edition 
of Dickens in 17 volumes, at 2s. 6d., 
light enough to hold though there are often 
several works in one volume, with good 
print, fair margins, and the original illustra- 
tions. There is the Temple edition of Jane 
Austen, even daintier, and of Mrs, Gaskell 
with Hugh Thomson's illustrations. In- 
deed, new and readable cheap editions of 
standard novelists are being issued continu- 
ally; and if you have not begun a library of 
your own and do not know the joy of 
taking off the paper covers and writing your 
name on the fly-leaf, you cannot begin too 
soon 

As to the fourth rather negative injunction, 
I need only ask you to remark the resem- 
blance between the person who runs after 
every new book the publishers choose to 
boom and the person who buys every new 
patent medicine or patent food on the 
strength of the advertisements. Because the 
signs in the street-cars say, “Read Uncle 
Terry,” is that a reason why we should 
read it any more than that we should eat 
Mellen’s Food or wear Kahler shoes or do 
anything else the promoters would naturally 
like to have us do? A book that is a book 
is one thing—a book that is merely an ar- 
ticle of commerce is another. Don’t let us 
mistake one for the other. 

So much for the library assistant, who can 
read what she likes How about the libra- 


rian, so much of whose reading must be of 
that hateful kind called “tasting”? The bad 
tastes, the wishy-washy tastes he or she 
gets, no one knows who has not had a course 
of it. It is said that new employees in candy- 
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factories are always told that they may eat 
as much candy as they like, and that the 
consequence is a few days’ indulgence cures 
them of eating candy forever after. But the 
librarian, be he ever so bored and disgusted, 
must go on nibbling. What shall we do? 
Let time—to the extent of six months or 
a year—sift this stuff for us, much more 
setisfactorily than we with our dulled palates 
can do for ourselves? It sounds like heaven, 
but I fear it would be heaven with the pub- 
lic clamoring for vengeance at the gates 

As to works in other classes than fiction 
believe the librarian should read the 
he 


class of books he likes best and that 1 
does not care for Natural Science or Theol 


ogy, for instance, he need not read books in 


these classes; but he should read _ scientific 
news, theological news, and good summaries 
of the world’s progress in all directions, as 
He should read the 
best reviews of specialists carefully enough 


he comes across them 


to know the standing of a book and of its 
He should know enough not to con- 
fuse a mere popularizer with a scientist, also 
the field in which leading writers are eminent 
Sut it will be 


author. 


or the causes they stand for 
better for him and he will be a better libra- 
rian if he is interested in almost all classes 
of literature, and if he does like science and 
theology along with the other classes 

When it comes to professional reading, I 
certainly think the librarian and the library 
assistant should read the journals of their 
own calling and know what is being discussed 
and being done. The librarian should know 
something about new library publications of 
importance, especially as regards administra- 
tion; and the cataloger and reference libra- 
rian should know the last utterance on their 
subject. But these publications are not so 
numerous that they require much time 

Summing up—what is wanted is some 
will and some persistence on the part of the 
librarian or library assistant. Will, to turn 
out of the channel in which one simply 
drifts and to swim in a given course, and 
persistence in trying to like the best things, 
an effort more likely than not to be success- 
ful. 
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A UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN TWO WEEKS. 


By Epwin Wuirte Gamarp, Webster Free Library, New York City. 


Tue library world is entering upon a new 
era in its history. Until now it has been like 
a growing boy, learning, experimenting, test- 
ing, trying, with vast vistas of possibilities 
spread before its awe-stricken gaze. It is 
now entering the period of maturity where it 
will in a measure cease to experiment, but 
where it will bring its whole strength, its 
gathered strength, to the direction of its 
vital forces. 

It is said that the library is the University 
of the People. A cant phrase. Let librarians 
avoid cant. The library is not and cannot 
be a university. The most it can do is to 
supply the books to enable the people to take 
what is known as a university extension 
course. That it cannot do even so much 
unless it has books is a self evident fact. 
Having the books, however, is only the start- 
ing point. Some libraries have the books, the 
majority have not. Aside altogether from 
the three professions, universities, schools, 
colleges, institutes of technology and acade- 
mies give instruction on an increasingly large 
number of topics. Most of the libraries are 
mainly composed of books of history, litera- 
ture, fiction, travel, and biography, but I 
suppose there is no one who will claim that 
a person can derive a “university education” 
from books of that character. A _ careful 
study of library statistics leads me to believe 
that books of science, useful arts, fine arts, 
sociology, and religion are avoided. To be 
sure, a weak wishy-washy sort of pabulum 
which is classified under these subjects is 
purchased and “circulated.” Occasionally a 
library is found free from this error, and 
occasionally most libraries forget their ex- 
clusive rule, 

It is an undoubted fact that very few li- 
braries make any attempt at being “the Uni- 
versity of the People.” The majority of the 
popniation of the United States who are 
reached by libraries are wage earners in 
mechanic trades or belong to the semi-pro- 
fessional classes. The great number of night 
schools, mail instruction courses, Y. M. C. 
A's, Y. W. C. A’s, and summer schools would 
incline one to believe that there are still a few 
ambitious, energetic thoughtful persons who 
are trying to advance themselves in their 


several walks of life, as well as in general 
cultivation. The libraries are utterly unable 
to cope with the situation. One large library 
with several branches added to its collection 
in one year over 30,000 volumes, of which 
number just 407 were of useful arts, while 
807 were of poetry and 1175 were sociology; 
another library, with 165,000 volumes has 
only 6700 of useful arts. Another one, with 
77,000 volumes has 9000 of useful arts. An- 
other, with 28,000 has 1300 of useful arts 
A library in a great city with seventeen 
branches circulated in one year, according to 
its latest report, over 944,000 volumes. Of 
that enormous number of books 19,000 or 
just two per cent. were of fine and useful 
arts combined, the report does not distinguish, 
In the same year four per cent. of that li- 
brary’s circulation was of science, or a to- 
tal of six per cent. of its entire circulation 
was of all the fine and useful arts and all 
of the sciences combined. Another library 
with many branches and more than 218,800 
volumes has five per cent, useful arts. In 
a year it circulated 1,965,266 volumes, 53,144 
or only three per cent. of which were of use- 
ful arts. 

Conversations with librarians on the sub- 
ject reveal the fact that the library world 
as a whole has made up its mind that the 
people have no use for books for serious 
study and hard work, The real truth of 
the matter is that librarians have assumed a 
pose and have adopted cant for a boon com- 
panion. They meet together, quote self- 
satisfying statistics and tell each other of the 
noble work that the new profession is doing 
They seek ways of disguising the fiction per- 
centage more often than ways to find out 
what non-fiction could be used, and the best 
means to secure the use of books that would 
be of practical benefit to the public. They 
tell each other of the wonderful advance in 
what they please to call “library science,” 
and refer to the dark days when books were 
in chains. All of which is extremely sad. 

There is a doctrine which I wish to preach. 
It may sound a truism, even a platitude in 
ears not of the Craft: “A library is a place 
to supply books which will amuse and others 
which will instruct. Libraries are made to be 
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used and books are written to be read. Any 
rule, regulation, or custom which is con- 
trary to this theory is unhappy and disas- 
trous.” That is an elementary proposition, 
but it is one that is rejected in theory and in 
fact by nearly every library in the United 
States. Books are hedged about with rules 
so that many of them cannot be used at all 
Only a few years ago nearly all libraries 
contented themselves with allowing each bor- 
rower to take one book at a time. Then, to 
reduce the fiction percentage and to in- 
crease the total circulation, the two book 
device was hit upon, and generally adopted. 
The public was, and for that matter still 1s 
invited to “browse” among the non-fiction 
shelves. with the result that we all point 
with pride to the decrease in the fiction per- 
centage. The two books that are taken under 
this arrangement may be retained for two 
weeks if they are not new books, with the 
privilege of renewal for an additional two 
weeks. It is not unusual for the novels to be 
renewed but the other books seldom are, 
unless by mail. This and other facts which 
I have observed inclines me to believe that 
many of the non-fiction books borrowed with 
novels remain unread, The exact proportion 
is unknown, but it is large enough to make a 
considerable difference if left out of the 
“circulation by classes” tables in the annual 
reports. 

Librarians have estimated the intellectual 
life of the country at a very low level. The 
fault is with library trustees no less than with 
librarians. In the vast majority of cases they 
do not take the trouble to learn for themselves 
the intellectual needs and desires of a com- 
munity; they take the librarian’s word. The 
librarian frequently takes the word of the as- 
sistants. From the Atlantic to the Pacific 
coast I have asked in libraries for the litera- 
ture of the mechanic trades. Usually, if 
the city or town had a predominant trade 
books on that trade were available, usually 
also the assistants did not even know that 
other trades had a literature. In nearly all 
cases they offered to consider the purchase of 
special books if I would give them a memo- 
randum of the title, author, and publisher. 
It would seem. therefore, that ignorance and 
carelessness is the cause of the trouble and 
not desire or intention. 

It is a difficult situation, but not hard to 


understand. Books first of all must be ob- 
tained. It will require much careful study 
and a large share of the yearly book fund 
Before the books are purchased that ridicu- 
lous and antique rule of two weeks with one 
renewal must at least be modified. There is 
a growing tendency to do this in individual 
cases in some of the more enlightened libra 
ries, but the printed rule remains the same 
The two book rule is no less narrow than 
the two weeks’ restriction. Here, too, there 
is a tendency in some directions to let down 
the bars, though here, too, the rule remains 
the same. If a library is really to be of use 
it must supply the books that are needed and 
allow them to be retained as long as 
necessary For the usual novel reading 
the old rule has stood the test of time, but in 
these busy days it is absurd to suppose that 
serious books can be read and assimilated 
in the time usually allowed by public libra- 
ries. It is also absurd to believe that persons 
seriously engaged in the study of a subject 
will be content with one or two books on 
that subject. Library statistics would tend 
to show that the books and rules for the 
use of books, other than fiction, in the pub- 
lic libraries are utterly inadequate. The 
rule should be “As many books as needed, 
to be retained as long as requisite.” In great 
cities it may be advisable for the borrower 
to report to the library, or perhaps have the 
books renewed monthly. I know from sev- 
eral years of personal experience that the 
character of the circulation would undergo 
a great change for the better if these tactics 
were adopted. 

It is not enough to change rules. It would 
be a poor business house that waited for its 
patrons to come to it. The library should 
have an organized and systematic advertising 
department; call it a publicity section, or 
what you will. The general policy of the 
library should be thoroughly understood by 
every man, woman, and child in the town, 
from the coal heaver to the college president. 
Every trolley car should carry its advertis- 
ing card. At every public place of meeting, 
the railroad station, the post office, the drug 
stores, saloons, barber shops, dry goods 
stores, churches, schools, trades union, lodge 
and club rooms, in short, wherever two 
or three people meet together, there should 
be placed permanent bulletin boards, and 
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on those bulletins should be set forth the 
policy of the library, first and foremost. 
From time to time lists of new books should 
be posted, attention being called to books 
on special subjects. The local papers are, as 
a rule, very glad to receive and publish 
matters of interest that relate to the library 
or to new or special books. Indeed some 
librarians conduct regular library departments 
in the papers of their towns. Owners of 
shops and mills are glad to have notices of 
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technical books where they may be seen by 
the employees, and in some cases have 
allowed library notices to be enclosed in the 
pay envelopes. 

Let us go into the highways and the by- 
ways and tell the people a new gospel of 
light, and let us remember when they come 
to us that it is our duty to do everything 
in our power to help and that no university 
ever claimed to give an education in two 
weeks, “with the privilege of renewal.” 


THE MENTAL AND MECHANICAL IN LIBRARIES.’ 


By ArnswortH Sporrorp, Library of Congress. 


My theme is ‘suggested by the ever-re- 
curring employments and experiences of the 
librarian’s daily life. These bring us con- 
tinually into intimate relations with mind, 
and some of us into intimate contact with 
mechanism. If we attempt to measure the 
influence and the tendency of the mechanical 
side, or its possible intrusion into the sphere 
of the intellect, we shall at least touch upon 
a question little treated as yet in the very 
copious discussions upon library topics. 

It is a trite enough observation that libra- 
ries are public avenues to knowledge; and 
are created and maintained to promote popu- 
lar intelligence. They are also readily ac- 
cessible means of mental recreation and 
amusement. We cannot always be pursuing 
mere learning, working laboriously to acquire 
knowledge, but we need to have interludes. 
however brief, of intellectual play or repose. 
I: is variety of employment that gives zest 
t> what we do or to what we think, and 
thus bestows refreshment to the faculties 
Too much or too long absorption in one 
theme is fatal to effective mental effort, as 
well as to that healthy and alert attitude 
which belongs to the normal human being. 

In this respect, the vocation of the librarian 
is pre-eminently a favored one. He cannot, 
even if he would, become a devotee to a 
single science, or “carry all his eggs in one 
basket.” If concerned with supplying books 
and information, he is kept on a constantly 
shifting scene of mental activity. At one 
moment, he is seeking the latest voyage to 
the Arctic regions; at the next, he is after 


*An address to the Library Association of the 
District of Columbia, Dec. 10, 1902 


the conflicting theories or beliefs upon the 
subject of a future life. Now, he is helping 
to trace down an elusive quotation, and 
anon, trying to convince a skeptical reader 
that the library has no book upon the “Lily- 
white” party of North Carolina. He turns 
from a selection of Commentaries upon the 
Book of Job or Revelation, to a selection of 
the last new novels of sensation. Now, he di- 
rects a neophyte how to use an index, and then 
he culls for a careful scholar the last word 
upon Greek accents or German metaphysics. 
He has to be equally at home in Australia 
or the antipodes, as in New England, or the 
District of Columbia. The colors of the 
eggs of birds he can find as readily as the 
potency of poisons, or the many works on 
divorce, or criminology, or colonization 

But with all his many-sided intelligence 
(which leads thoughtless people to credit 
him with knowing everything), he will pause 
at the bars when he comes to the realm of 
the unknown, and will frankly avow himself 
an agnostic before the outer confines of the 
unknowable. All our science, hitherto at- 
tained and stored away in books, is trifling 
when compared with the boundless depths 
of our ignorance. We know only very im- 
perfectly what we are; we are utterly un- 
aware of what we have been; and of what 
we may be, our ignorance is equally pro- 
found. But the librarian’s life is a perpet- 
ual seeking to discover things, in aid of his 
fellow men, until he launches forth on his 
last voyage of discovery, to that unknown 
land whose boundaries are hidden from mor- 
tal ken. 

Nor is the variety of the life and business 
of the library by any means confined to the 
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task of answering the wants of readers. To 
catalog a book properly involves a breadth 
of research, a turning from authority to au 
thority, a faculty of memory, a quickness and 
discrimination of judgment, and a compass 
of knowledge, which yields to no other field 
of the librarian’s labors in interest or in 1m- 
portance. Here, the cataloger becomes 
acquainted with a countless variety of books 
upon an endless variety of subjects. The 
determination to which class or subdivision 
the book in hand belongs often involves a 
very appreciable part of a liberal education. 
Knowledge is unconsciously absorbed, as it 
were, with each turning of its pages. So 
also, the distinctive features of all catalogs 
come continually into view, with their scope, 
subject, period covered, literature, language 
cr country, limitations, collations or the want 
of them, until one knows instinctively where 
to look, and also, where not to look (which 
is often more important, in a time-saving 
sense) for a description of the book in hand 

All this is in its way as versatile, and re 
freshing to the faculties, as is the work of 
the attendant at the desk where books and 
information are dispensed. Like the bee in 
pursuit of honey, the busy maker of cata 
logs flits from shelf to shelf, quickly leay 
ing the sterile or barren reference book, to 
seek for the one full-fraught with informa 
tion, and waiting to dispense its welcome 
sweets where they will satisfy keen appetite, 
as they are borne off in triumph to the 
hungry hive. 

It may be appropriate to inquire whether 
the great mass of improved machinery in our 
modern libraries really contributes as much 
as is claimed to the utilization of their 
stores of knowledge. We have pneumatic 
and electric book-carriers, and other time- 
saving devices, substituting the machine for 
the man. I recognize the frequent utility 
of all this mechanism, and I do not forget 
that man’s inventive mind was behind the 
mechanism. But there is a tendency to de- 
pend too exclusively upon the invention — to 
believe that it can always do what is claimed 
for it—and this is by no means true. As 
there never was any time-piece which did 
not get out of order, so our library machinery 
sometimes balks and leaves us in the lurch. 
Then comes delay and disappointment of 
readers, who sit waiting because no one 
brings the books asked for. Perhaps they 
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are tempted to a mild imprecation up 5 


much machinery, well knowing that an alert 


assistant could have found and brought tl 
book in less than half the time 
The machinery of the card catalog is an 


immense and indispensable advance upon 
the ledger system of catalogs bound in vol- 


umes, which is still in use in other countries 


Sut it has its drawbacks, in the constant 
liability to loss or displacement of ttle-card 
the crowding of readers and catalog n 
each other in consultation, t! n 


manipulating many cards, obstinately ad 
hering together, to reach the one desired, 
besides the inadequate light and tnconvem- 
ent angles of vision in consulting then 
These evils, which tend to exasperate one 
making any protracted research, night be 
mitigated, though not wholly abolished, by 
mounting duplicate copies of all titles al 
phabetically on folio sheets, bound in vo 
umes, thus exhibiting all the titles of « 
author’s works to the eye at a glan 


of only one at a time, as in the cart 


Blank pages could be left for addition ! 
proximate alphabetic order, answering the 
wants of most readers in much less time tha 
by manipulating a long series of card | 


too. would have the immense advantage < 
furnishing many copies of tne catalog instead 
of one, by manifolding titles, and binding 
enough for public use alongside 
catalog, which would still remain the official 
and complete inventory of the library 
There 1 a tendency to use ew if wn 
duly what are called short-han{1 method 
hbrary economy. Press-mark or shelf-mark 
letters and figures, denoting classification, are 
i some libraries (among which I am glad 
ty say the Library of Congress 1s not one) 
made to serve as distinctive symbols for 
charging or calling for books, instead of the 
actual titles and authors of the books them 
selves. Thus, if I draw John Fiske’s “Dutch 
and Quaker Colonies in America,” the book 


would be recorded thus ; with no 


avthor and no title, The substitution of 
elaborate numerical and alphabetical signs 
for names and things is one of the mecham 
cal innovations which is sadly overworked 
in some libraries. It tends directly to di 

courage the intelligence, and to stunt the 
mental growth of all who are taught to de 
pend upon it exclusively. A British librarian 
tells us that assistants in such libraries as 
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maintain this numerical charging and finding 
system are commonly the most ignorant of 
literature. No wonder, when it is adapted 
to make them forget all they ever knew 
When mere mechanical signs usurp the 
place of ideas, what else can be expected but 
that young people continually using them 
will become mechanical ? 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not argu- 
ing against short-hand methods or labor- 
saving machines. In their proper places they 
are most admirable. But “there is measure 
in everything,’ Shakespeare says. We should 
guard against the mistake of putting the 
symbol before the substance. There is noth- 
ing that can take the place of an alert brain 
and hand. No atttomatic machinery that was 
ever mvented can match or supersede the 
automatic mind and memory. 

The mechanical tendency infests too much 
of our literature, and colors men’s literary 
judgments. We are invited to buy or to read 
the last new novel, not because it is good, or 
well written, (not at all,) but because it is in 
its sixty-fifth thousand. This is so far from 
proving the merit of the book, that it may 
only prove that 65,000 simpletons have been 
led to buy it by the most audacious bragga- 
docio known to the book-publishing trade 

In like manner, we are asked to apply to 
books the arithmetical instead of the intel- 
lectual test, and to inform some ill-advised 
and inquisitive editor who, in our opinion, 
are the six best poets of the world, or what 
are the ten greatest books of the last year 
Milton tells us in his immortal treaties, 
“Areopagitica,”’ of certain publicans of his 
day who claimed to have “the tonnage and the 
poundage of all free-spoken truth”; and so 
these literary mechanics of our day would 
have us measure them off here and there a 
yverd of poetry, or twelve centimetres of 
imagination. 

It may be said at last, that the helpful 
guidance of seekers after knowledge is the 
true function of the librarian. Books exist 
in quantities so vast as to bewilder rather 
than to enlighten the average reader. He 
needs to know what to read, and often, too, 
he has to learn how to read. Here it is not 
the book, but the man behind the book that 
most avails. There is nothing that can dis- 
pense one who deliberately chooses the call- 
ing of a librarian from the responsibility of 
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being a guide to those who need guidance. 
His own reading should have been wide 
enough, and yet choice enough, to teach him 
what to choose and what to avoid. If you 
would be eyes to the blind, you need an 
always clear vision of your own. Learn early 
what are the true masterpieces in the world’s 
literature, and read and re-read those, while 
you skim lightly over newer books that have 
not established any claim to live in literature, 
Never recommend a book that has reached a 
sale of hundreds of thousands by the arts of 
puffing. Shun the meteor glare of literary 
rockets, and let your mind be illumined by 
the pure radiance of the fixed stars. Avoid 
hooks that are morbid in sentiment, and ex- 
aggerated in style. Touch not the unclean 
brood of newspapers that parade crimes and 
social disorders with staring headlines. Close 
your Ibsen, shut your d’Annunzio, and open 
your Shakespeare and your Walter Scott 

Books that picture the healthy and normal 
attributes of human nature are the books to 
stand by. In spite of the despicable crew of 
pessimistic writers, the world is going for- 
ward, not backward — is growing not worse, 
but better; not more ignorant, but more intel- 
ligent, The average term of life is lengthened, 
by growing knowledge and observance of 
sanitary laws. Libraries are being scattered 
broadcast among the people as never before. 
The wider diffusion of intelligence goes hand 
in hand with the liberal benefactions of phil- 
anthropy to advance, year by year, the sum 
of human welfare. 

Let me congratulate you as, one and all of 
you, members of the advance guard of civili- 
zation; belonging to a higher order than that 
race of teachers whom Oliver Wendell 
Holmes wittily styled “the Brahmin caste of 
New England,” whose mission appears to 
have been mostly limited to scaring men 
toward heaven by the fear of hell. Let us 
bear ever in mind that “there is no darkness 
but ignorance” —in Shakespeare’s immortal 
words: that there is no authority that can 
impose a ne plus ultra on our understand- 
ings; that we are here to make the most of 
our endowments, for our own sake, and for 
the sake of others; and that, come what 
may of other men’s mechanical theories of 
the universe, it is our primary interest to 
make our calling and election sure in the 
heaven that comes down to men. 
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THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST? 


By Evcenta STEARNS 


In these days of library associations, 
schools and training classes, with their re- 
sultant uniformity of methods, it ts indeed 
refreshing to find a librarian of the old 
type, who has not joined the ranks of the 
lock-step brigade. Only recently we find a 
writer in a literary review sighing for the 


return of the librarian of old who knew 


nothing of library “science” and yet knew 
and loved his books It has been our 
fartune recently to hit upon one of the 
last of the old-fashioned kind. He was 
born in the state of Maine and he received 
all th schooling he ever had before he was 


nine years of age His parents moved out 
West and hard toil became his fortune 
With the breaking out of the Civil War, 
he enlisted and returned at its close en 
feebled. Renewal of health unfortunately 
brought no ambition with it; and he speedily 
acquired the reputation of being the laziest 
man in town. His days were spent in read- 
ine — mainly borrowed books and newspa 
pers. During the hard times of the early 
‘70s, the neighbors took pity upon the veter- 
an’s condition and spared what they could 
from their slender stores for himself and 
his family. “All this food and not a bit of 


tobacco 


lamented the recipient 

Soon after this a public library was started 
in the town. “That's just the place for 
Mr. B——.” cried the people. “He can sit 
and read and draw his pay, and we won't 
have to support him,” echoed his fellow 
veterans: and he was forthwith installed. 
A member of his family copied the names 
of the books in a big ledger, numbering 
them and placing them on the shelves im 
the order in which they were purchased 
After another ledger had been purchased 
in which to enter the names of borrowers, 
the library was opened. No assistance was 
given the borrower in his endeavor to remem- 
ber the date upon which his book was issued ; 
and a conscientious observer of the rules, 


who insisted upon paying a fine for over- 
detention of a book, was remonstrated with, 
for so doing, by the librarian in charge. 


Borrowers waited upon themselves, even en- 
tering and discharging their own books — 
the librarian ofttimes being so engr yssed in 
his own reading that he failed to see or to 
hear his patrons. Books were stacked up on 
his desk awaiting return to the shelves for 
weeks at a time. Mail —even letters — was 
but infrequently opened and seldom an 
swered. The blanks for the necessary report 
to the state authorities were found unopened 
two years after their receipt, while printed 
helps issued by a commission were never 
taken from their wrappers. Sample copies 
of library periodicals met the same fate ; 
and the names of Dewey and Cutter were 
as sounding brass to his deaf ears News- 
papers were not filed and magazines wert 


tossed upon a table in their manila covers 


unopened and uncut The rooms became 


festooned with cobwebs and wreathed with 
tobacco smoke; dust was never removed 
save as it was carried off on the books of 
borrowers Far-sighted and discerning 
scrub-women who applied for work were 
growlingly rejected. Meanwhile, advancing 
age caused the librarian to drowse over his 
hook and during his slumbers the juvenile 
population played many pranks, On one oc 
casion the unruly youngsters turned off every 
light in the reading and book rooms — save 
the one by which the old veteran was read 
ing, locked the doors and then disappeared, 
leaving the key on the outside. It was nearly 
midnight when the old gentleman was fre- 
leased by the village watchman. At another 
time a member of the board found him so 
steeped in slumber, during office hours, that 
he picked his pockets, then awoke him and 
restored their contents. His habit of sleep 
became so fixed upon him that the nickname 
of “Poppy-Joe” grew into universal usage. 

It may be of interest to know what books 
this old timer enjoyed, Truth compels us 
to state that the “Pansy” books were his 
favorites \ novel by this author, called 
“Transformed,” was regarded by him as 
the finest book in the English language, and 
he took delight in reading it again and again. 
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“Annie S. Swan” was another prime favor- 
ite, which he recommended to young and 
old. “Give me the good, old authors,” said 
he, as he handed out “The two sisters,” by 
Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. He com- 


bined the duties of librarian with that of 


justice of the peace; and the library counter 
ofttimes served as the bar before which the 
guilty assembled in the morning hours. 
Through his custom of serving all evildoers 
alike, however great or small the offense, 
he was dubbed “Old Ninety Days” by those 
who came before him in his judicial capacity. 
No less than twelve couples were united in 
holy wedlock within the library's walls. 

But, alas! Since this authentic record of 
a wholly unique character was begun, mis- 
fortune has overtaken poor old “Poppy-Joe” 
and his resignation has been requested. The 
last leaf succumbs to the inevitable. 

Salus populi suprema lex. 


NOTES BY A LIBRARY ORGANIZER. 


WueEn the trustees of a library, be it old 
or new, decide to call in an organizer, either 
for the equipment of a new institution or for 
the rehabilitation of an old collection, the 
process is about the same in every case. 
Usually a letter is sent to one or more of the 
recognized training schools for a list of suit- 
able people. Then follows direct correspond- 
ence with the candidates. It is just at this 
point that my experiences have usu illy be- 
gun, in the majority of cases in connection 
with libraries of from 5000 to 20,000 volumes. 

In these letters from the trustees there are 
one or two questions which are pretty sure 
to appear. First, always, “How much will 
it cost to put our library in order, and how 
long will it take’? The size of the library 
must of course decide this; but this is the 
answer I usually give: An organizer can 
be hired for from $40 to $100 a month, ac- 
cording to training and experience. Those 
asking the higher salary are often cheaper in 
the end, being better able to plan and execute 
quickly because of work done in other places. 

If time is an object, it is a good idea to 
engage two persons, an organizer and a 
trained. less expensive assistant, At first the 
local librarian will be able to do but little 
to help, as she will be obliged to spend all 
her time learning. 

The organizer outlines the whole scheme, 
sets the trained assistant to work at once, 
trains the local librarian, works herself, 
and keeps everything moving. 

The time in which two such people can 
do the work is so much shorter than that 
required by one that the expense is nearly 
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the same. I do not know what figures 
others may give, but, personally, I reckon 
5000 volumes in three months, this with the 
help of the local librarian and a cheap helper 
to paste and do such purely mechanical labor. 
[his is for the ordinary public library where 
but little analyzing is done, and the collec- 
tion includes a large per cent. of fiction. It 
is possible that the time, and consequent ex- 
pense, may be reduced in the future by the 
use of the printed cards from the Library 
of Congress. The number of volumes can 
be arranged in two months with the addi- 
tional trained assistant. 

The second question asked by the trustees 
applies only to old libraries already in use. 
It is, “Will it be necessary to close the 
library during the time it is being recata 
loged”? Most emphatically no. To deprive 
the public of the use of the library preju- 
dices them against the new system trom the 
start, The circulation of the books causes 
but slight inconvenience to the workers. 
With the library doing its ordinary work the 
organizer has a much better chance to ob- 
serve its needs, to suggest improvements, 
and to explain the new order of things to 
the always interested readers. 

These questions answered, and other de- 
tails satisfactorily settled, the date is set 
for the work to begin. In the interval the 
organizer will learn all possible about the 
town to which she is going. Sometimes the 
trustees are wise enough to give the organi- 


zer a chance to look the library over before 
calling a meeting of the board to discuss 
natters. And sometimes they are hurried 


together as soon as possible after her ar- 
rival, To be a library trustee means to do 
much «nrecognized hard work, for the good 
of the community, with but little reward but 
the joy of the doing. I am glad of an oppor- 
tunity to bear testimony to numberless kind- 
nesses received at the hands of various 
boards, east and west, 

At the first mecting the organizer is cl 
ly questioned as to her plans. She, tm turn, 
must be Yankee enough to answer question 
by question, that she may find out the finan- 
cial future of the library, the state of the 
schools, the denominations of the churches, 
the number and kind of social, political, and 
literary clubs, the extent of library consti- 
tuency outside the immediate center of the 
town —in a word, a condensed history of all 
the interests of the community. This is not 
from idle curiosity; but that she may be 
better able to plan the administration of the 
library intelligently, to suit the needs of that 
special place. 

While to arrange a new library, in fresh, 
clean quarters, with books just from the pub- 
lishers, is the most delightful kind of work, 
there is more that is amusing in rearranging 
an old collection. Here is to be seen in full 
force that “personal equation” of which we 
hear so much. 
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In one library, the librarian had for her 
own convenience placed all the books on the 
lower shelves first. As the shelves became 
crowded the additions were put higher up, 
and as a result the newest, most called for 
books were reached by a ladder to the tenth 
shelf. In this same library the books were 
classified as fiction and non-fiction: and 
Aesop’s Fables, Young’s Astronomy, the Book 
of Psalms, “Around the world in eighty 
days,” and Lockhart’s life of Scott stood 
side by side on the same shelf. In a certain 
place the librarian allowed the boys and 
girls in the reading-room to play ball with 
doughnuts because she was unwilling to take 
the responsibility of stopping them, while she 
did not hesitate to lead out by the ear a 
youth of eighteen who had rashly stepped 
behind the screen to examine a history. The 
members of the purchasing committee of a 
library need to use great self-restraint, to 
avoid following their own mental bias, and 
thus increase the library in a one-sided fash- 
ion. In one library of some 10,000 volumes, 

found a most excellent book on electricity, 
and nothing on geology, zoology, or astron- 
om) One local book dealer, sure of his 
“pull,” was in the habit of delaying the de- 
livery of new fiction ordered by the library 
till the public had been forced to buy from 

tock to satisfy its impatience. 


uals 

But this department of library work is not 
to furnish amusement only. There is much 
to be gained by the organizer in the way of 


comparative knowledge of methods from this 
inside view of the libraries in different sec- 
tions of the countrv. And in addition, there 
comes a delightful acquaintance with a large 
number of fellow librarians. I should not 
advise anyone to take up the work of an 
organizer who did not have a home to go 
back to between positions, for there is great 
irregularity as to frequency of work. To 
one in good health, with a fondness for 
travel and the study of human nature this 
work especially appeals. 


Mary E. Rogsins. 


I am inclined to think that desultory read 
ing is as good if not better for a man than any 
other reading he can do, if he organizes it — 
has habitual principles and swift channels of 
thought to pour it into. I do not think it ts at 
all unlikely from such peeps as we common 
mortals get into the minds of men of genius, 
that their desultory reading (in the fine stren- 
uous sense) has been the making of them. 
The intensely suggestive habit of thought, the 
prehensile power in a mind, the power of 
grasping wide-apart facts and impressions, of 
putting them into prompt handfuls, where 
anything can be done with them that one 
likes could not possibly be cultivated to bet- 


ter advantage than by the practice of master 
ful and regular desultory reading. 
GeraAtp STANLEY LEE. 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE’S GIFTS TO 
AMERICAN LIBRARIES IN 1902. 

In 1902 Andrew Carnegie’s gifts for the 
establishment or development of free public 
libraries were more than equal in number to 
those of the year preceding, although the 
total money value was considerab ly less. In 
the United States and Canada Mr. Carnegie’s 
benefactions amounted to $4,214,000, this sum 
being distributed among 160 places in 31 
states, three territories (Alaska, Oklahoma, 
and New Mexico), British Columbia and 
Canada, There was a decided change in the 
character of the gifts, Mr. Carnegie’s present 
policy being apparently to give moderate sums 
to small and more remote places, rather than 
immense benefactions to the greater cities. 
Among the largest individual gifts were $175, 
900 to Albany, N. Y., $250,000 to New Or- 

eans, $180,000 to Cincinnati, O., $150,000 to 
Columbu s, O., and $200,000 to Denver, Colo 
rhe offer of $250,000 to Louisville was a repe 
tition of a similar offer made more than two 
years ago, and the conditions imposed have 
not yet been carried into effect. Indeed, in a 
number of cases, the gifts here recorded have 
not been accepted by the civic authorities, and 
counted merely as offers. Albany, 
it the fall election, declined Mr. Carnegie’s 
proposition by a large majority vote; at Cin 
cinnati the supreme court has given a decision 
likely to prevent or delay acceptance of the 
Carnegie gift of $180,000, and at Denver the 
Carnegie library project seems for the pres- 
ent at least to have become inactive. The 
conditions imposed by Mr. Carnegie are, as 


are to be 


is well known, that a site for the building be 
furnished and that a yearly maintenance fund 
amounting to ten per cent. of his gift be 


enaranteed. These conditions are seldom 
waived, and a request to that effect made by 
the city of Savannah last summer met the 
reply that “in justice to the cities to which 
Mr. Carnegie has given or will give public 
library buildings nothing but a 10 per cent 
basis could be considered.” It is evident that 
to bind 


many cities are reluctant themselves 
to permanent library maintenance, and the 
eument of increased taxation has in many 


es defeated or deferred library development 


on the Carnegie plan. 
fhe record of Carnegie library gifts for 

1902 in America is as follows: 
Akron, O.. $70,000 Blue Island, Il. ..$15,000 
Albany, N. Y. 175,000 Bozeman, Mont... 15,000 
Albert Lea Minn 20,000 Brazil, Ind 20,000 
American Library iryan, Tex 10,000 

Association 100,000 Canastota, N. Y.. 10,000 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 25,000 Cafion City, Colo. 10,000 
Ashland, Ky... 25,000 Canton, O 10,000 
Athol, Mass 13,000 Cedar Falls, Ia 15,000 
Atlantic, la 12,500 Charlotte, Mich 10,000 
Raraboo, Wis 12,000 Chicago again, 
Beatrice, Neb... 10,000 Ill ‘ 10,000 
Bedford, Ind . 20,000 C hippe wa Falls, 
Benton Harbor, 20,000 

Mich.. 15,000 Cinc innati, . 180,000 
Berlin, Ont...... 15,000 Columbus, Ga.... 25,000 
Bessemer, Pa 30,000 Columbus, Ind 15,000 
Binghamton, N. Y. 75,000 Columbus, O 150,000 
Bloomington, Ind. 15,000 Coshocton, O 15,000 
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Danville, Ill...... $40,000 Mitchell, S. D....$10,000 
Danville, Ind..... 10,000 Monroe, Wis..... 20,000 
Dawson, Alaska... 25,000 Montclair, N. J. 
Delaware, O...... 20,000 (additional).... 10,000 
Denison, Ia.... .. 10,000 Mt. Clemens, 
Denver, Col...... 200,000 Mich.... 15,000 
Dillon, Mont..... 7,500 Mt. Vernon, 
Dover, N. H..... 30,000 (additional)... . 15,000 
Dubuque, Ia. (ad- New Albany, Ind. 35,000 
ditional).. .... 10,000 New Brunswick, 
Eagle Grove, Ia.. 10,000 N. J........... 50,000 
Eldora, Ia.... ... 10,000 New Orleans, La. . 250,000 
Elkhart, Ind. (ad- Newman, Ga..... 10,000 
ditional).. .... 5,000 Newport, O. (addi- 
El Paso, Tex..... 35,000 tional).... .... 6,500 
Emporia, Kan.... 20,000 Newton, Ia....... 10,000 
Escanaba, Mich... 20,000 Newton, Kan..... 10,000 
Estherville, Ia.... 10,000 Nyack, » 15,000 
Flint, Mich...... 15,000 Oneida, N. Y.... 11,000 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 30,000 Oskaloosa, Ia.. .. 20,000 
Fort Scott, Kan.. 15,000 Ottawa, Kan..... 15,000 
Fremont, Neb.. 18,000 
Fulton, N. Y..... 15,000 Pekin, Ill........ 5,000 
15,000 Peterboro, N. H. 5,000 
Galt, Ont., Can... 17,500 Pittsfield, Mass. 15,000 
Georgetown, Colo. 10,000 Pomona, Cal..... 15,000 
Gloversville, N. Y. 50,000 Port Huron, Mich. 40,000 
Goderich, Ont., Pueblo, Col...... 60,000 
10,000 Red Wi ing, Minn. 15,000 
Grand Island, Neb. 20,000 Redfield, D.... 10,000 
Greencastle, Ind.. 10,000 Reno, Neb. ere 15,000 
Greensboro, N. 30,000 Ripon, 10,000 
Greensburg, Md.. 15,000 Rockland, Me.... 20,000 
Guelph, Ont., Can. 20,000 St. Catharine's, 
Guthrie, O. T. (ad- 20,000 
ditional)... .... 5,000 St. Joseph, Mich. 15,000 
Hampton, Ia..... 10,000 St. Thomas, Ont., 
Huntington, W. 15,000 
25,000 Salina, Kan...... 15,000 
Hutchinson, Kan.. 15,000 San Bernardino, 
lowa City, 25,000 15,000 
Iron Mountain, Sandy Hill, N. Y. 10,000 
Mich. (addition- Santa Ana, Tex... 15,000 
epee 2,500 Santa Cruz, Cal. 
acksonville, Fla.. 50,000 (additional).... 5,000 
——— ill. . 10,000 Santa Rosa, Cal.. 20,000 
Johnstown, N. Y. Saratoga, N. Y... 20,000 
(additional). .. 5,000 Sarnia, Ont., Can. 15,000 
Kalispell, Mont... 10,000 Seaboard Air Line 
Kaukauna, Wis... 10,000 travelling libs.. 1,000 
Kenton, O.... ... 17,500 Sheboygan, Wis. 
Kingston, N. Y.. 20,000 (additional).... 10,000 
Kokomo, Ind..... 25,000 Shelbyville, Ind. 
Lansing, Mich.... 35,000 (additional).... 5,000 
Las Vegas, N. M. 10,000 Smith’s Falls, C: an. 10,000 
Laurel, Md.. .. 10,000 Somersworth, N. 
Lawrence, Kan... 25,000 H...... «...... 15,000 
Lexington, Ky.... 50,000 Southbridge, Mass. 20,000 
L n say, Ont., Sparta, Wis...... 10,000 
10,000 Stratford, Can.... 12,000 
L ittle Falls, ‘Minn. 10,000 1 ampa, Fla.. .... 25,000 
Littleton, N. H... 15,000 Taunton, Mass... 60,000 
Logansport, Ind..$25,000 Temple, Tex..... 10,000 
London, O..... 10,000 Thorold, Can..... 10,000 
Lorain, O. sii 30,000 Tipton, Ind...... 10,000 
Louisville, Ky....250,000 Tipton, Ia........ 10,000 
Madison, Wis 75,000 Victoria, B. C.... 50,000 
Manchester, la 100,000 Wahash, Ind..... 5,000 
Manistee, Mich... 35,000 Washington, O... 12,000 
Manitowoc, Wis.. 25,000 Waterloo, Ia..... 40,000 
Maquoketa, Ia.... 20,000 Wate rville, Me... 20,000 
Marion, O . 25,000 W atervliet, N. Y¥. 20,000 
Marlboro, Mass... 30,000 Waukesha, Wis... 15,000 
Marshalltown, Ia. Wilmington, O... 10,000 
(additional).... 5,000 Winfield, Can.... 15,000 
Melrose, Mass 25,000 Xenia, O......... 20,000 
Middletown, O... 20,000 Yankton, S, D... 10,000 


Besides his gifts to American libraries Mr. 
Carnegie has given largely for free libraries 
in Great Britain. The total number and value 
of these gifts are not fairly represented here, 
as the record is necessarily imperfect. It 
gives, however, a total of £302,500 distributed 
among 38 places in England, Scotland, Ire- 
land and Wales, as follows: 


Battersea, Lond.. £15,000 Lowestoft, Eng.. £6,000 
Birmingham, Eng 3,000 Maidenhead, Eng 5,000 


Brentford, Eng. . 5,000 Mansfield, En 3,500 
50,000 Merthyr Tydvil, 
Criccieth, Wales. 800 Wales.... . 6,000 
Dingwall, Scot). 2,000 Montrose, Scotl. 7,500 
Eastbourne, Eng. 10,000 Moseley, Eng. . 3,000 
Fenton, Eng. 5,000 Northampton, 
Finsbury, Lond. 13,000 5,500 
Flint, Wales... .. Pad dington, 
Grays, Eng.... 3,000 Lond.... 15,000 
Greenwich, Lond. 10.000 Partich, Scotl.. 10,000 
Hammer s m it h, Poplar, Lond.... 15,000 
Lond.... 10,000 Rawtenstall. Eng 5,000 
Jarrow, Eng. : 5,000 Rushden, Eng... 2,000 
Kelso, Scotl... 3,500 Sterling, Scotl... 6,000 
Kettering, Eng 8,000 Stirchley, Eng... 3.000 
Lambeth, Lond.. 12,500 Stornoway, Scotl. 3.500 
Larne, Irel...... 2,500 Stwatford-on- 
Leicester, Eng. . 12,000 Avon... ....not stated 
Limerick, Irel. 7,000 Woolwich, Lond. 14,000 


Londonderry, Irel 8.000 Workington, Eng. 7,000 


LIBRARY LEGISLATION IN 1902 


LEGISLATIVE sessions were held last year in 
only 15 states. Twelve of these passed a total 
of 31 library laws applying to the respective 
states at large, among them New Jersey 7, 
lowa 6, Ohio 4, Kentucky 3. This total does 
not include a large number of local and spe- 
cial acts, of which there were 9 in New 
York state alone. 

General laws for establishment and main- 
tenance were enacted in Georgia and Ken- 
tucky. In the former, cities may make an- 
nual appropriations for library purposes, to 
be expended under direction of the body con- 
trolling public schools. Control of public 
libraries by school authorities has proved un- 
successful in many places, and it is stated 
that this law will be amended soon 

Kentucky responded to an urgent need with 
three acts. Chapter 65 is permissive and ap- 
plies to cities in classes 3 to 6, allowing a 
tax of not more than 10 cents per $100 of 
property. Chapter 70 is mandatory and pro- 
vides that public libraries shall be established 
in second and third-class cities as soon as 
sufficient funds accumulate under this act. 
There shall be appropriated for the library 
fund annually 3 per cent, of the taxes levied 
for common schools and one half of all police 
fines and costs. But the state court of ap- 
peals has decided that a tax levied by a city 
council for school purposes cannot be ap- 
propriated by the legislature to maintain a 
public library. It holds that the free public 
library is not a part of the school system and 
that such appropriation is a diversion of 
taxes from the purpose for which they were 
imposed. Although this decision refers to 
the law of 1894 as amended later, in effett it 
declares this new law also unconstitutional. 
Chapter 71 allows public libraries to be 
established in cities of the first class by vote 
of the common council, to be supported by a 
yearly tax of 2% to 4 cents per $100. The 
only city in this class is Louisville. 

Library commissions now exist in 21 states, 
five of which this year increased their appro- 
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priation for this purpose. Usually one of 
their chief functions 1s to manage a system 
of travelling libraries, although these have 
been under the direction of the state library 
in Ohio, Michigan, New Jersey and Iowa. In 
the latter state they were established in 1897, 
but are now to be transferred to the com- 
mission, which is thought to be better quali- 
fied to develop the system. In New Jersey 
a like transfer is being urged. The Iowa 
commission is also authorized to conduct a 
summer school of library instruction and a 
clearing house for periodicals to be given to 
local libraries. It is to have 500 copies of all 
state documents for distribution to libraries. 
The secretary shall make a full report to the 
governor in 1903 on library conditions and 
progress in the state, with sketches of libra- 
ries and illustrations of buildings. The com- 
mission is given a yearly appropriation of 
$6000, of which $2500 is to be expended for 
travelling libraries. This limitation in the 
expense of the commission is considered a 
serious embarrassment, as it insures a large 
number of books without giving help adequate 
for their proper administration. 

The only new state added to the commis- 
sion column is Maryland, but it has two en- 
tirely separate organizations. Each is ap- 
pointed by the governor, and “shall give ad- 
vice and counsel to all free libraries in the 
state and to all committees which may pro- 
pose to establish them.” Number one ts also 
authorized to conduct travelling libraries, 
Number two is created under the last three 
sections of a partly re-enacted law to encour- 
age the establishment of free public libraries 
through boards of county commissioners. 
The last section of the act makes it apply to 
only eight of the 23 counties. Both have or- 
ganized and each has a yearly appropriation 
of $1000. The need or value of two such 
bodies in the same state is not at all apparent. 

In Illinois vain efforts have been made with 
the legislature for six years to get a library 
commission. The state library association 
has finally reorganized and incorporated with 
the determination to do the work of a com- 
mission itself. Kentucky also made an un 
successful attempt to establish one. The 
subject is being agitated in Missouri, South 
Dakota, California and Texas. 

State libraries received some _ attention, 
especially in the South. Rhode Island pro- 
vided for an exchange of its publications 
with other nations, states, municipalities, in 
stitutions and persons. Mississippi appro- 
priated $7500 for two years for a state depart 
ment of archives and history. In Louisiana 
the secretary of state is to employ an addi- 
tional assistant librarian at a salary of $600. 
In Virginia the secretary of state is authorized 
to have books, papers and state publications 
of value removed from the garret of the 
capitol to a room suitable for storage. 

New Jersey has three new laws relating to 
gifts of buildings. Chapter 88 says munici 
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palities may accept on condition that not 
exceeding 10 per cent. of gift be raised an 
nually and levy a tax for purchase of site 
Chapter 213 repeats this and adds nothing 
except that the gift shall be received by the 
treasurer of the municipality and expended 
by the library trustees. Chapter 230 is another 
repetition, adding that bonds may be sq 
to pay for a site 

New York state has always had a large 
number of special acts. In order to obviate 
the necessity for these an important amend 
ment to the general library law was secured 
Besides providing that muncipalities and 
school districts may share the cost of libra 
ries with one another or pay for library 
privileges under contract, it gives them the 
power to accept gifts on condition of specified 
annual appropriations; to make a contract 
with the donor which will be binding for al! 
time. This is in accord with the well-known 
terms of Mr. Carnegie’s gifts, which have 
called forth laws to the same effect this year 
in Georgia, Kentucky and New Jersey. Th 
question frequently arises, what would take 
place, if at some future time a community 
should refuse to provide the stipulated sum 
So far no precedents have been established 
lowa passed an amendment providing that 
when gifts and bequests have once been ac 
cepted the conditions may be enforced 
through the library board by process of law 

Some miscellaneous acts and minor pro 
visions deserve mention. In lowa the max) 
mum tax limit is raised to two mills and 
library trustees may condemn real estate for 
library buildings. A Kentucky law says 
library trustees must be 30 years old (2 shall 
be women) and give $5000 bond. In Minne- 
sota library directors are to be elected by the 
people only in cities of 20,000 or more. An 
Ohio amendment provides that when an asso 
ciation aided by city tax ceases to exist, the 
city shall assume control of its property and 
maintain the library. Another specifies that 
not over one-third, formerly one-half, of the 
annual appropriation for school libraries shall 
be used for apparatus. Still another limits 
the term of the librarian and other appointees 
to three years 

About one-third as many legislatures met 
this year as last and only one-third as many 
laws were passed; yet their number is sufh 
cient to show that libraries are on the same 
level with other claimants before our law 
makers. The passage of one act is secured 
by parties interested in a special class of 
institutions or in particular cities, without 
regard to the general subject in the entire 


state Another act is pushed through the 
mill with more zeal than judgment in an in 
complete or unintelligible form. Again the 


best of laws may require amendments from 
time to time. The result in some cases is 
confusing, and extensive research is necessary 
to ascertain what laws have been enacted and 
what ones are now in force. A compilation 
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for each state would be of great practical and 
historical value. This work properly belongs 
to the state commissions and has been pretty 
thoroughly done in Maine, Massachusetts and 
New Jersey. The library law of New York 
state is included in what is known as the 
University law, which has been made easily 
accessible in the form of a small pamphlet. 
In a number of other states the respective 
commissions have published the chief library 
laws in some handy form outside of the regu- 
lar statutes. F. Yust, 

State Library, Albany, N. Y. 


DEDICATION OF WASHINGTON 
(D. C.) CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
BUILDING. 

Tue beautiful building of the Public Li- 
brary of the District of Columbia, for which 
Andrew Carnegie has given $350,000, was 
formally dedicated on the afternoon of Wed- 
nesday, Jan. 7. The dedication exercises, 
which were brief, included addresses by 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Carnegie. 

President Roosevelt said: 

“IT count myself fortunate in being able 
to come here to-day, not only for my own 
private individual sake, but as in some sort 
representing the people of all the country, 
to express my profound appreciation of what 
is emphatically a gift ot wisdom, a gift to 
do the utmost possible benefit to all of the 
people of this country. It seems to me that 
the man has a right to call himself thrice 
blessed who combines the power and the pur- 
pose to use his wealth for the benefit of our 
people at large in a way that shall do them 
real benefit; and in no way can more bene- 
fit be done than through the gift of libraries 
such as this —a free library where each man, 
each woman, has the chance to get for himself 
or herself the training that he or she has 
the character to desire and to acquire. 

“Of course our common school system lies 
at the foundation of our educational system 
But it is the foundation only. Of those who 
are to stand pre-eminent as the representa- 
tives of the culture of the community, the 
enormous majority must educate themselves. 
The work done by this library is helpful be- 
cause it represents one side of the way in 
which all this self-educational work in a com- 
munity must be done. 

‘Mr. Carnegie, neither you nor any one 
else can make a man wise or cultivated. All 
you can do is to give him a chance to add 
to his own wisdom, or to his own cultiva- 
tion. That is all you can de in any kind of 
philanthropic work. The only philanthropic 
work that counts in the long run is the 
work that helps a man to help himself. That 
is true socially, sociologically, and in every 
way. The man who will submit or demand 
to be carried isn’t worth carrying. And if 
you make the effort it helps neither him nor 
you, But every man of us needs help— 
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needs more and more to be given the chance 
to show for himself the stuft that is in him; 
and this kind of free library is doing in the 
world of cultivation, the worid of scholar- 
ship, what it should be our aim to do in the 
great world of political and social develop- 
ment — that is, it is, as far as may be, equal- 
izing the opportunities, and then leaving to 
the men themselves to show how able they 
are to take advantage of those opportunities. 

“In other words, this is the kind of gift 
that steers the happy middle course between 
the Charybdis of failure to show public spirit 
on the one hand, and on the other the Scylla 
of showing that public spirit in a way that 
will demoralize and pauperize those who 
take advantage of it. ‘lo quote an expression 
that I am fond of, this is equally far from 
the two prime vices of our civilization, 
‘hardness of heart and softness of head.’ 

“I am not here to make a speech. Un- 
fortunately I have to leave at once, as the 
President has several duties to perform. I 
have come because I feel that the movement 
for securing better facilities for self-training, 
better facilities for education in its widest 
and broadest and deepest sense, is one of 
such prime importance that the President 
of the United States could nowhere more 
ap p ropriately come than to this building, at 
this time. 

Mr. Carnegie spoke in part as follows: 

“T shall not descant upon the advantages of 
the free library, but this seems an opportune 
occasion to explain just what the free library 
business means, upon which I have embarked. 
Seven hundred and thirty library buildings 
have been given, chiefly within the last two 
years, and most of them are built or under 
construction. During July last two hundred 
and seventy-six applications for library build- 
ings were received from various parts of the 
English-speaking world, all of which were 
or are being dealt with. Upon arrival in 
New York last month we found over four 
hundred and fifty additional applications from 
the United States and Canada awaiting in- 
quiry and decision, in regard to nearly all 
of which my secretaries are now in corre- 
spondence. 

“From England, Ireland, Scotland, New 
Zealand, Tasmania, Australasia, Mexico and 
other parts, the cry is ‘Still they come.’ for 
we have to day 385 new applications on hand. 
Thus there are under way to-day more than 
800 applications, the great majority of which 
will, no doubt, be given. Some will not be, 
for none are passed without careful investi- 
gation and unless we are satished that there 
is a community tributary to the library which 
is willing and anxious to support it as you 
were in Washington, thus making them in 
the fullest sense the libraries of the people 
because maintained by the people. 

“One reason for mentioning these figures 
is that it may relieve us of the charge of 
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rudeness in not replying to the thousand and 
one suggestions which are made, urging en- 
trance upon other fields of usefulness, while 
we are unable to keep pace with the demands 
of the work in hand. 

“In my first public address made to our 
young men in Pittsburgh— how many years 
ago I need not mention—I told them to put 
all their eggs in one basket and then watch 
that basket. I have been a concentrator all 
my life 

“I have seldom or never known a great 
success made by the jack-of-all-trades, the 
hoard member in twenty companies, the con- 
troller of none. I am in the library manu- 
facturing business, and beg to be allowed to 
concentrate my time upon it until it is filled 
li ever it is filled I shall, of course, have to 

out for other employment. That day, 

r, as you see, seems somewhat remote. 

as communities are willing, as you 

in Washington, to maintain a library 

om the proceeds of taxation, as part of the 
ty’s educational system, thus making it the 
brary of the people and an adjunct of the 
ublic school system, so long I intend to labor 
that vineyard, keeping myself as free as 
sible from hearing of the woes and wants 

of humanity in general, to which, if I listened, 
I would soon become unfit for my special 
rk, which I think best of all, for among 
and they are num- 
not one have I found which, to my 
mind, equals the free library maintained by 
the people as a field for the wise distribution 
of surplus wealth. I think it fruitful in the 
extreme, because the library gives nothing 
r nothing, because it helps onlv those that 
elp themselves, because it does not sap the 
foundation of manly independence, because 
it does not pauperize, because it stretches a 
hand to the aspiring and places a ladder upon 
which they can only ascend by doing the 
climbing themselves. You cannot boost a 
man up a ladder! This is not charity, this 
is not philanthropy; it is the people them 
selves helping themselves by taxing them- 
They owe no man anything of mo- 


the suggestions made 


heriess— 
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selves 
ment.” 

The library building, an imposing struc- 
ture of white marble, occupies Mount Ver- 
non square, in the heart of the citv. A full 
description with exterior views and _ plans, 
was given in the JourNAL for December, 1899 
(24:676). It was erected under the super- 
vision of Bernard R. Green, superintendent 
of the Library of Congress, and is admirably 
equipped for the work of a great central 
circulating library. At the close ot the dedi- 
cation exercises Mr. Carnegie said that he 
felt that his gift of $350,000 had heen so 
wisely used, that he would give another 
=350,000 for the erection of branch libraries 
on the usual condition, that the city pro- 
vide the sites and guarantee a yearly main- 
tenance fund amounting to ten per cent. of 
the total gift. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF BROOKLYN 
LIBRARIES 
On Jan. 5, in connection with the pres 
entation of his annual message, Mayor Low 
took action upon the consolidation of the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Library with the Brooklyn 
Public Library, effected by the Morgan bill of 
1902, by appointing the board of directors for 
the consolidated institution. It was provided 
that the board should consist of 20 members, 
It from each of the libraries represented . be 
s these the mayor, comptroller, and presi 
of the Borough of Brooklyn are mem 
Che directors appointed are: 
directors of the Brooklyn Pub 
Ross Appleton, Andrew D. 
Boody, Frederick C. Cocheu, 
John W. Devoy, Abner S. Haight, Edward 
Kaufman, Daniel A, McWilliams, Thomas 
I. Peters, Harrington Putnam and Daniel M 
Somers 
From the 
the Brooklyn 
Alfred C 


ym the 
Library: R 
Baird, David A 


trustees of the corporation of 

Library: Truman J. Backus, 
Barnes, R. R. Bowker, Simeon B 
Chittenden, Theodore |. Frothingham, Frank 
Lyman, James I. Morgan, Alexander FE. Orr, 
Edward M. Shepard, Frederick A. Ward and 
W. A. White 

In his message Mayor Low reviewed the li 
brary situation in Brooklyn, and the reasons 
that caused him to so long delay carrying into 
t the provisions of the consolidation act 


1 


legislature, 


the last f the 
a law widing for the creation 
of a new corporation in the Borough of 
Brooklyn, to be known as the Brooklyn Pub 
lic Library, which was authorized to absorb 
the present Public Library of Brooklyn and 
the old Brooklyn Library on Montague street, 
which is a private corporation Chis latter 
corporation owns a valuable reference library 
and other property roundly estimated alto 
gether at about one million dollars. 

“At the hearing upon this bill before the 
mayor, it transpired that a most unfortunate 
controversy had sprung up with reference to 
the control of the new library corporation. 
The bill, as passed, provided for a self per 
petuating board of trustees, to be formed, 
originally, by the appointment by the mayor, 
of 11 members from the present Public Libra- 
ry board of trustees and of an equal number 
from the present board of trustees of the 
Brooklyn Library; these 22 men, with the 
mayor, comptroller, and president of the Bor 
ough of Brooklyn, ex-officio, were to be the 
directing body A considerable element in 
the Borough of Brooklyn objected to the 
elimination of the present Public Library, now 
wholly under public control, by merging it in 
a corporation whose governing board should 
be self-perpetuating. 

“After careful consideration of what was 
said upon both sides, I reached the conclu- 
sion that although there was much force in 
this objection, if a consolidation of libraries 
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was to be brought about in the Borough of 
Brooklyn, it was desirable for me to approve 
this bill, and to use my influence thereafter for 
its modification so as to secure public control 
of the new corporation. The bill, in due 
course, became a law; and I proposed, after 
conference with some of those representing 
the different points of view, that the matter 
should go forward, subject to an agrecment 
that legislation might be had permitting the 
mayor for the time being to appoint the rep- 
resentatives of the Public Library in the new 
corporation, and also their successors, while 
leaving the representatives of the Brooklyn 
Library as a self-perpetuating element within 
the board. The settlement that I proposed 
would give to the representatives of the pub- 
lic in the board of trustees 14 out of 25 mem- 
bers, while it would assure to the representa- 
tives of the private library, to be consolidated 
with the public library, the recognition that 
they conceived to be essential to enable them 
to be true to their trust. This is the plan 
upon which the public library of Pittsburgh 
is conducted, where it works very well; a 
similar plan is found in many universities, 
where a part of the board of trustees is self- 
perpetuating and others are elected by the 
alumni. 

“This suggestion was immediately accepted 
by the trustees of the Brooklyn Library, but 
I regret to say that it has not proved accepta- 
ble to all of those who objected to the meas- 
ure in its first form. Under these circum- 
stances, I propose forthwith to organize the 
corporation under the act as it now stands, 
by appointing the trustees called for therein. 
This will create a corporation capable of con- 
tracting with the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment for the conduct of the consoli- 
dated libraries, and this contract will provide 
for such a modification of the law as I have 
outlined as to the board of managers of the 
new corporation. The contract will come be- 
fore the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment in due course, and the whole matter can 
be thrashed out before that board. Any mod- 
ifications of the existing law there agreed 
upon can doubtless be had at the present ses- 
sion of the legislature. 

“IT take this course because I believe it to 
be highly important to the Borough of Brook- 
lyn that these libraries should be consolidated ; 
and I believe it to be simple justice to the 
other parts of the city, when library property 
worth a million of dollars is offered to the 
public upon terms that give to the representa- 
tives of the public 14 members out of 25, that 
the offer should be accepted. If it is not ac- 
cepted, the Borough of Brooklyn will either 
have to go without a reference library of 
great value, or else the city must be taxed to 
furnish the borough with such a library. To 
go without such a public reference library 
would be a great misfortune for Brooklyn; 
to compel the rest of the city, to say nothing 
of Brooklyn itself, to build up a duplicate ref- 
erence library for that borough, in view of the 


conditions of the proposed gift, would be a 
grievous hardship to the city. There is a 
limit to the taxation the city can bear, even 
for public libraries. I venture to hope that, 
by pursuing the course outlined, a result will 
be achieved that will be altogether in the pub- 
le interest.” 

An organization meeting of the newly ap- 
pointed directors was held on Jan. 12, in the 
mayor’s office, Mayor Low presiding. The 
mayor was elected temporary chairman and 
authorized to appoint a committee to report 
nominations for officers and draft of by-laws. 


CARNEGIE-STOUT FREE LIBRARY, 
DUBUQUE, IOWA. 


On Oct, 23, 1902, the Carnegie-Stout Free 
Library, of Dubuque, Iowa, was opened to 
the public. No formal exercises were held, 
but the board of trustees gave informal re- 
ceptions for the first three evenings and on 
the following day the real work began. 

The library building, a view of which is 
shown elsewhere, is the joint gift of Mr. 
Carnegie, Mr. Frank Stout and a few of the 
citizens of Dubuque, Mr. Carnegie gave $60,- 
ooo, Mr. Frank Stout the lot valued at $17,- 
000, and citizens of Dubuque gave about $12,- 
700. These gifts, together with the fund of 
$10,000 accumulated from the subscription 
library, make the entire cost of the building 
and lot about $100,000. 

The building is of Bedford stone and the 
style of architecture Roman Corinthian, with 
the main entrance through a portico of six 
columns having carved capitals. The first 
floor is entered through a closed vestibule, 
which leads to a corridor, at the end of 
which is a rotunda. On the right of the 
corridor is the general reading room, 46 ft. x 
26 ft. This is a corner room with an abun- 
dance of light. On the inner wall are shelves 
where are placed the general reference 
books: the current magazines are also in this 
room: and the tables have been so arranged 
that a wide space has been left by the win- 
dows for large chairs which add greatly to 
the comfort and attractiveness of the room. 
On the left of the entrance is the children’s 
room which is of the same size as the general 
reading room, and is furnished with small 
tables and wall shelving four feet high, where 
are all the children’s books. One generous 
woman has added greatly to the beauty of 
both these rooms by a gift of many fine 
pictures, reproductions and engravings. 

Adjoining the reading room is the libra- 
rian’s room and side entrance between that 
and the catalog room. This room has in 
every way been made as convenient as pos- 
sible; it is connected with the packing room 
by an elevator, has wall shelves, cupboards, 
etc., opens into the stack room and is very 
near the card catalog. 

The delivery desk is large and commodious 
and has been placed directly in front of the 
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stack so that there is easy supervision of 
both stack and reading room. The stack 
room is two stories high with single floor 
space for 60,000 volumes, It is unusually 
well lighted from windows on three sides 
and also a skylight. The steel stack is one 
of the best made by the Library Bureau. 
Extra width has been given to the aisles, 
an arrangement which has proved most ad- 
vantageous. On the left of the stack are 
a reference room and a small student’s 
room, furnished with shelves, a table and 
chairs. At the request of teachers special 
lists of books may be placed in reserve here 
and the room has already proved of use. Be 
tween this and the children’s room is the 
stairway leading to the second floor and to 
the basement. 

At the top of the stairs is a central ro- 
tunda with skylight about which are ar- 
ranged the upper rooms—a fine art room, 
two students’ rooms, an historical room, 
and a staff room, A generous friend has 
given about 25 of the Audubon pictures for 
one of the students’s rooms. In front is 
the art room, 36 ft. x 41 ft. with an historical 
room and museum on either side. These 
two rooms have not yet been fitted up, but 
through the generosity of a trustee the art 
room is well furnished, with a Persian car- 
pet, handsome chairs, and lights. The Art 
Association of the city gave some twenty 
pictures and other friends of the library 
have also given pictures, so that a fair start 
has been made toward a good collection. 
There are besides, on this floor, two toilet 
rooms and a lavatory connected with the 
staff room. 

In the basement are the janitor’s room, 
heating plant, public toilet rooms, a storage 
and a packing room. The chief features, 
however, are a men’s reading room and a 
lecture hall. In the men’s reading room are 
many newspapers and magazines, including 
a number of foreign periodicals. Smoking 


is allowed in this room. The lecture hall 
is a conveniently arranged room, seating 
350. Here the University Extension lec 


tures are to be held, and also some of tne 
lectures given under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Club, and it is the hope that in 
time it will come to be used as the center of 
educational gatherings. 

The whole library is fire-proof and ha 
been built substantially not only with pres 
ent needs in view but with the hope of future 
growth. Electricity is generally used but, 
excepting the stack, the entire building is 
piped for gas in case necessity demands its 
use. 

That there was need for a public library 
has been amply proved, not only in the 
vast increase in the number of patrons using 
the library, but in the interest shown in va- 
rious ways. The most encouraging feature 
of it all lies in the fact that the growth in 
the general use is steadily increasing. 
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A MODIFICATION OF SUBJECT EN- 
TRIES FOR CARD CATALOGS. 


In his recent article in the Jndependent en- 
titled “The year among the libraries,” Mr. 
Herbert Putnam says, “ The dictionary card 
catalog of a library has come to be an 
enormous burden. . . . It seems likely 
that American libraries will either reduce 
{subject entries] or limit them to what may 
be compiled in co-operation, and that their 
place may be taken by specia: topical lists, 

, access to shelves,” ete. 

This statement leads me to suggest a modi- 
fication of subject entries, which I have had 
in mind for time as desirable in the 
small and medium-sized libraries, whereby 
unnecessary duplication of cards may be 
avoided. While “irregular” as far as ac- 
cepted rules are concerned, it would save 
much card writing, and where one person or 
a small staff is employed this is important 
It is assumed that the library is classified ac- 
cording to the D. C. and the shelf list is 
made on cards. By a liberal use of name 
gues, as well as class number guides, this 
shelf list serves f classed or subject 


some 


for a 
catalog of entire books on a subject, and 
should be kept near the librarian’s desk for 
public use. For the complement of this list 
(but filed separately) there would be made 
another list or catalog, consisting of the 
author card for each book and the title card, 
if a distinctive title, but mot a subject card, if 
the entire book is on a subject which has a 
D. C. number. Instead, one general subject 
card for all entire books on the subject would 
be made (a printed form could be adopted 
to save writing) somewhat as follows: 
aay For entire books on this subject see 
shelf list. Class no....... 

One card will thus serve in this catalog 
for a subject so far as the entire books on 
that subject are concerned, if there is a D C. 
number for it, e.g., Electricity, Astronomy, 
Sociology, History of various countries, etc., 
etc. 

Such a plan gives time for the making of 
the really important part of a dictionary cata- 
log, i.e., the analytical subject entries for ob- 
scure chapters and parts of books, which 
neither the class number or the title-page re- 
veal. The energies of the cataloger can be 
put upon this analytical work with the knowl- 
edge that no other record in the lbrary re- 
veals this material, and that she is making 
available that which would otherwise be un- 
known as far as the uses of that library are 
concerned, 

Regarding the cataloging of fiction, the 
shelf list could serve as the author list, ex- 
cept for the inconvenience of looking in two 
lists when looking up all material under au- 
thor’s name, a general reference card to the 
shelf list being made under subject, Fiction. 
The biography shelf list also serves admirably 
for an alphabetical list of biographies, ar- 
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ranged under biographee, and a general entry 
can be made under the subject, Biography. 

These records, therefore, would be as fol- 
lows: 

1. Shelf list, used by public as subject cat- 
alog, with name and number guides. 

2. Catalog, consisting of 

(a) Author cards. 

(b) Title cards, if distinctive. 

(c) General subject card referring to 
shelf list number. 

(d) Analytical subject cards for parts 
of books. 

In organizing a library, this plan of pro- 
cedure could certainly be used to advantage, 
thus making the obscure material available 
promptly instead of being last, as is usually 
the case. If, as the library has more help 
it seems desirable, the subject cards may be 
finally made for the entire books on a sub- 
ject, thus making this a complete dictionary 
catalog. This plan is based on the assump- 
tion that the library is small and that the 
shelf list and catalog are kept beside each 
other near the loan desk. 

Auice S. TyLer 


TO REPORT ON LIBRARY CONDI- 
TIONS IN COLORADO. 


Tue Educational Council of the Colorado 
Teachers’ Association has appointed a com 
mittee of six to investigate the library situa- 
tion in Colorado. The committee are: Mrs 
Helen L. Grenfell, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; Dr. Bracket, State Uni- 
versity; Dr. Phillips, Denver University; Dr. 
Aylesworth, Agricultural College; Prof. Hays, 
State Normal School; Dr. Parsons, Colorado 
College. 

This committee is to report at the next 
meeting and upon their report may depend the 
organization of a library board within the as- 
sociation; but, in any event, this committee 
will submit plans for library extension and 
co-operation for teachers. 

Che appointment of this committee is a re- 
sponse to the papers in a library symposium 
included in the program of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association at its Colorado Springs meet- 
ing, Dec. 22-24. In this symposium a plan 
was submitted whereby all the libraries of the 
state might be jointly useful in lending and 
publishing so that, under direction, there 
might be really one great library for teachers 
in Colorado. 

Resolutions in harmony with the papers 
were adopted by the general association and 
the appointment of the committee followed. 

The program of the symposium was as fol- 
lows: The present condition and a plan, Jos- 
eph F. Daniels, librarian State Agricultural 
College, Ft. Collins; The state library as a 
department of the office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Mrs. Mary F. Miller, State 
Library; What the teacher wants from the 
library, Miss Cora L. Danielson, Edison 
School, Denver; Pictures as well as books, 
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Miss Frances Smith, Cripple Creek schools; 
Technical or professional phase of co-opera- 
tion, Miss Mabel Shrum, librarian State 
School of Mines, Golden. 

The committee on educational progress, af- 
ter a year’s work, submitted a report in three 
sections, covering Correspondence schools, 
Women’s clubs, and Libraries. The library re- 
port by Prof. Dunn of Fort Collins was the 
best report on library progress in the United 
States that has been given in ee , 

). 


RECORD OF LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 
AND STATE COMMISSIONS, 1902. 


THe following list comprises state library 
commissions and library associations, general, 
state and local, reported as in active exist 
ence at the close of the year 1902. Names of 
the chief officers and information regarding 
meetings have been included, so far as prac- 
ticable, in the hope that the list may prove a 
useful reference guide. 

GENERAL. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

President: James K. Hosmer, Public Library, Min 
neapolis, Minn. 

Secretary: J. I. Wyer, Jr., University of Nebraska 
Library, Lincoln, Neb 

Treasurer: G. M. Jones, Public Library, Salem, 
Mass 

25th general meeting: Niagara Falls, N. Y., June 
22-27, 1903. 

ONTARIO (CANADA) LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
_ President: H. H. Langton, University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Secretary: E. A. Hardy, Public Library, Lindsay, 
Ont. 

Treasurer: A. UB. MacCallum, Canadian Institute, 
Toronto. 

3d annual mecting: Probably at Niagara Falls, in 
connection with A. L. A. meeting 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIANS. 
President: A. H. Chase, New Hampshire Library 
Secre vy: Miss M. M. Oakley, Wisconsin State 

Historical Society 
6th annual meeting: Niagara Falls, in connection 

with A. L. A. meeting 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION: LIBRARY DE 

PARTMENT 

President: Dr. J. H. Canfield, Columbia Univer 
sity Library, New York City 

Secretary: Miss M. E. Ahern, Public Libraries, 
Chicago 

1903 meeting: Boston, July 6-10. 

STATE LIBRARY COMMISSIONS. 
Cotorapo Strate Roarp or Lierary ComMISStIONERS 
C. R. Dudley, chairman, Public Library, Denver 

No reports received. 

Connecticut Free Pustic Lisrary Commission: 
Miss C. M. Hewins, secretary, Public Library, 
Hartford. 

Members: C. D. Hine, chairman, Hartford; Miss 
C. M. Hewins, secretary; Rev. S. O. Seymour, Litch- 
field; N. L. Bishop, Norwich; Hon. E. B. Gager, 
Derby. 

Decraware Free Lisrary Commisston: Cornelius 
Freear, secretary; Miss F. B. Kane, librarian, 
State Library, Dover. 

Members: Mrs. James Anthony, Smyrna; John 
Rarkley, Clayton; G. F. Bowerman, Wilmington; D. 
C. Corbit, Odessa; Manlove Hayes, chairman, Dover: 
J. E. dolland, Milford; Mrs. E. C. Marshall, Dover; 
Mrs. C. E. Miller, Wilmington; Miss Margaret Trux- 
ton, Georgetown; C. A. Pease, state librarian, ex- 
officio secretary. 
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Georcta Lisrary Commission: Miss Anne Wallace, 
secretary, Carnegie Library, Atlanta 
Members: H. C. Peeples, chairman, Atlanta; Miss 

Anne Wallace, secretary; A. C. King, Atlanta; Mrs. 

E. Heard, Elberton; Mrs. N. L. Barbrey, Macon 

Ipano Free Lisxary Comission: Mrs. E. J Dock 
ery, secretary, Boise. 

Members: Miss May Scott, chairman, Bois¢; Mrs 

E. J. Dockery, secretary, Boisé; J. A McLean, presi 

dent State University, Moscow; Mrs. S. H. Hays 

Boisé; Miss Eliza Kercheval, Rathdrum 

INDIANA STATE Lisrary Commission: W E. Henry, 
secretary; Miss Merica Hoagland, organizer, State 
Library, Indianapolis 
Members: J. P. Dunn, president, Indianapolis; W 

E. Henry, state librarian, er-officio secretary; Mrs. F. 

C. Earl, Connersville; J. R. Voris, Bedford 

Iowa State Lisaary Commission: Miss A. 5. Tyler 
secretary, State Library, Des Moines 
Members: Jounson Brigham, state librarian; R. ¢ 

Rarrett, state superintendent of public instruction, 

Des Moines; G. E. McLean, president, State Univer 

sity; Mrs. H. C. Towner, Corning; Mrs. J. W. Da 

vidson, Burlington; Mrs. L. S. Norris, Grinnell 

Hon. W. H. Johnsten, Fort Dodge 

Kansas State Lirsrary Commission: J. L. King, se 
retary, State Library, Topeka 

Maine State Lisrary Commission: G. T. Little, 
chairman, Bowdoin College Library, Brunswick 
Members: G. T. Little, chairman; L. D. Carver, 

state librarian, ex-officio secretary; Mrs. K, C. Esta 

brook, Orono; A. J. Roberts, Waterville; L. G. Jor 
dan, Lewiston. 

Marytano Pusiic Lisrary Commisston: Miss M. L. 
Titcomb, secretary, Washington County Free Li- 
brary, Hagerstown. 

s: E. W. Mealey, Hagerstown; D. F. 
McMullen; J G Mills, Cambridge; T. J. C. Wil- 
liams, Baltimor 

Devoted laraaty to work for county libraries 

MaryLanp Siate Lirrary Commisston: B. C. Steiner, 
secretary, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 
Members: Mrs. A. B. Jeffers, state librarian; M. 

B. Stephens, state superintendent; Mrs. J. M. Carter, 

Mt. Washington; T. B. Mackail, Baltimore; \ 

Charlotte Newell, Port Deposit; W. 5. Roberts, Cen 

terville. 

Devoted chiefly to travelling library work. 

Massacuvsetts Free Pustic Linrary CoMMISSION: 
C. B. Tillinghast, chairman, State Library, Boston. 
Members: C. B. Tillinghast, er an; Miss E. P 

Sohier, secretary, Beverly; 5 Green, Worcester; 

H. S. Nourse, Lancaster; Miss Mi: abel Simpkins, Yar 

mouth. 

MicHican Free Pustic Lisrary Commisston: Mrs. 

C. Spencer, secretary, State Library, Lansing 
Members H. R. Pattengill, Lansing; Mrs. M. C 

Spencer, state librarian, secretary; Peter White, 

Marquette; H. N. Loud, Au Sable; J. M. C Smith, 

Charlotte. 

Minnesota Puatic Lisrary Commisston: Miss Gratia 
Countryman, secretary, Public Library, Minneapo- 
lis; Miss Clara Baldwin, librarian, 514 Masonic 
Temple, Minneapolis 
Members: Cyrus Northrop, president State Univer 

sity, Minneapolis; J. H. Lewis, state superintendent 


of public instruction, St. Paul; Warren Upham, State 

Historical Society, St. Paul; Miss Gratia Country 

man; Miss M. J. Evans, Northfield 

NepraskA Pustic Lisrary Coumtsston: Miss E. D. 
Bullock, secretary, Lincoln. 

Members: E. Benjamin Andrews, chancellor S 
University; W. K. Fowler, state superintendent of 
public instruction; F. L. Haller, board of trustees, 
Omaha Public Library; Lee Herdman, state librarian; 
J. I. Wyer, Jr., librarian State University. 

New Hampsnire State Lisrary Commission: A. H. 
Chase, secretary, State Library, Concord. 
Members: W. D. Chandler, Concord; F. L. Bur 

bank, Nashua; J. F. Brennan, Peterborough; A. H. 

Chase, state librarian. 

New Jersey Lisrary Commission: 
Buchanan, secretary, State Library, Trenton 
Members: W. C Kimball, chairman, Passaic; 

Taylor Pyne, Princeton; E. C. Richardson, Prince 

ton: E. T. Tomlinson, Elizabeth; L. J. Gordon, Jer 

sey City; H. C. Buchanan, state librarian 


New York State Universit 
DIvision Melvil Dewey, direct kK. East 


man, inspector, State Libra Alba: 
Outro State Lrsrary Commisston: C. B. Galbreath, 
secretary, State Library, ¢ bus 
PENNSYLVANIA Free Liprary CoMMIssIos Dr. G 
E. Reed, secretary, State Library, Harris ge, Pa 
Members: | G. Rosengarten, board of trustees, 
Free Library of Phil t ! Free 
Library of Philadelphi | gh 
Henry Belin, Jr., Ser \lle 


gheny; Dr. G. | Ree 


VeRMONT FREE LIBRARY Cc 


Mrs. M. H. 
hford; F. 
nith, St. Johnsbury 


et : 
Montpelier; Mz: W. P. 


Srate Lrerary ComMiss! M 

r Imes, secretary 

Members > Graves, president State Univer y. 
Seattle: E. A. Bryan, president State Agricultur l 
( ge, Pullman; Miss S. L. Curt , Mrs. K l 
lk es, Dr. F. H. Coe; and the state superintendent 
f educatic 
Wisconsin Free Liprary F. A. Hut 

ins, secretary, Madison 

Vember 1. H. Stout nee the 
President of the State 1 P. Carey, 
state superintendent of « G. Thwaite 
secretary State Historical Cc. S. Mor 
ris, Berlin 

Officers: F. A. Hutchins, secretary, Mi I I 


Stearns, organizer; Miss Corneli: 
Miss K. I. MacDonald, assistan 
McCarthy, Department of State Document 


STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATI 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Marvin, instructor 


secre 


President: C. S. Greene, Public Library, Oak! 

Secretary R. E. Cowan, 829 Mission 5t., San 
Francisco. 

Treasurer: F. B. Graves, Public Library, Alameda. 

Meetines: Second Friday of the mont Januar. 


April, August, November 
CONNECTICUT LIBRARY ASSOCIATIO 

President: H. M. Whitney, Blackstone Library, 
Branford 

Secretary: Miss Anna Hadley, Ansonia Library 

Treasurer: Miss J. P. Peck, Bronson Library, 
Waterbury. 

Annual meeting: Public Library, South Norwalk, 
February, 1993 Three meetings a year: Fr 
May, October 
)ISTRICT OF COLUMBIA LIBRARY ASSOCIAT! 


President : Thomas Clark, Law librarian, Library of 
Congress 

Secretary: R. K. Shaw, Library of Congre 

Treasurer: F. E. Woodward, 11th and F st N.W 

Meetings: Second Wednesday of each 1 th, Oc 


tober-May 
GEORGIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATI 


President W BR. Hill, Universits (seorgia, 
Athens 

Secretary-ir Miss Anne W i Carnegie 
Library \tlant 

ILLI A LIBRARY A cIATI 

President: A. H. Hopkin John Crerar Li ry, 
Chicago 

Secretar Miss Eleanor Roper, John Crerar Li 


brary, Chicago 
Treasurer: Miss Florence Beck, Normal School Li 
brary, Charleston 
8th annual meetin Chicago, April, 1903 
NDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
President: Miss Eva M. Fitzgerald, Public Libra 


ry, Kokom« 

Secretary: Miss Bertha Poindexter, Public Libra 
ry, Jeffersonville 

Treasurer: Miss Virginia Tutt, Public Library, 


South Bend 
12th annual mee 


Indianapoli Octobe 19023 


IOWA STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
President: Johnson Brigham, State Library Des 
Moines 
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Secretary: Miss Clara Estabrook, Public Library, 
Eldora 

Treasurer: M. Hale Douglas, Grinnell College Li- 
brary 

KANSAS STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

President: Miss C. M. Watson, University of Kan- 
sas Library, Lawrence. 

Secretary: Miss Zu Adams, State Historical Li 
brary, Topeka. 

Treasurer: Miss Syrena McKee, Public Library, 
Leavenworth 

KEYSTONE STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

President: Miss Isabel Ely Lord, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege Library 

Secretary-Treasurer: R. P. Bliss, Crozer Theol. 
Seminary, Chester, Pa. 

3d annual meeting: Probably Delaware Water Gap, 
October, 1903. 

MAINE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

President: Geo. T. Little, Bowdoin College Libra- 
ry, Brunswick 

Secretary: E. W. Emery, State Library, Augusta. 

Treasurer: Miss Alice C. Furbish, Public Library, 
Portland. 

MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB 
President ; Otto Fleischner, Public Library, Boston. 
Secretary: T. F. Currier, Harvard University Li- 


Treasurer: Miss Theodosia Macurdy, Public Li 
brary, Boston 
Annual meeting: Second Thursday in June; other 
meetings decided by exec. com. 
MICHIGAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
President: H. M. Utley, Public Library, Detroit. 
Secretary: Miss M. C. Upleger, Mt. Clemens. 
Treasurer: Mrs. M. F. Jewell, Public Library, 
Adrian 
MINNESOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
President: Dr. V. A. Nilsson, East Side Library, 
Minneapolis 
Secretary: Miss Clara Baldwin, State Library Com 
mission, Minneapolis 
Treasurer: Mrs. Marie Brick, Public Library, St. 
Cloud 
Annual meeting: Owatonna,, October, 1903. 
MISSOURT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
President: J. F. Langton, Public Library, St. Louis 
Y ry-Treasurer: Miss Faith E. Smith, Public 
Sedalia. 
Annual meeting: St. Joseph, October, 1903. 
NEBRASKA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
*resident;: Miss Edith Tobitt, Public Library, Lin- 


Secretar Miss Clara Mulliken, Lincoln 
Treasurer: Miss M. A. O’Brien, Public Library, 


oth annual mecting: Fremont, October, 1903. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

President: Miss Grace Blanchard, Public Library, 
Concord 

Secretary H. W. Denio, Westfield (Mass.) 
Athenzum 

Treasurer: Miss B. I. Parker, Public Library, 
Dover 

Annual meeting: Concord, last Thursday in Jan- 
uary 

NEW JERSEY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 

President; A. J. Strohm, Public Library, Trenton. 

Secretary: Miss B. G. Carr, Princeton University 
Library, Madison. 

reasurer: Miss S. S. Oddie, Public Library, East 
Orange 
NEW YORK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

President: A. E. Bostwick, New York Public Li- 
brary 

Secretary: Miss Rose, Public Library, Buffalo. 

Treasurer: E. W. Gaillard, Webster Free Library, 
New York City. 

Annual meeting: Lake Placid, last full week in 
September. 

ONTO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

President: W. S. Porter, Public Library, Cincin- 
nati. 

Secretary: Miss Gertrude Kellicott, Public Library, 
Columbus. 

Treasurer: Miss Grace Prince, Wittenberg College, 
Springfield. 


TENNESSEE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
President: G. H. Baskette, Nashville. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Miss M. H. Johnson, Carne- 

gie Library, Nashville. 

TEXAS STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
President: W. L. Prather, State University, Austin. 

. Secretary: Benjamin Wyche, State University, 
Austin. 
Treasurer: A. C. Read, Public Library, El Paso. 

WISCONSIN STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
President: P. V. Lawson, Public Library, Menasha. 
Secretary: Miss Emily Turner, Public Library, 

Oshkosh. 
Treasurer: Miss Ellen D. Biscoe, Public Library, 
Eau Claire. 
LIBRARY CLUBS. 
BAY PATH LIBRARY CLUB. 
President: Miss M. Anna Tarbell, Brimfield, Mass. 
Secretary: Miss Mary D. Thurston, Public Library, 
Leicester, Mass. 
lreasurer: Miss Eliza Hobbs, Brookfield, Mass. 
Annual meeting: June; other meetings decided by 
exec. com. 
LI opens CLUB OF BUFFALO. 
President: H. L. Elmendorf, Public Library. 
Secre tary-Tre a urer: R. F. Morgan, Grosvenor Pub- 
lic Library. 
Meetings: Monthly, third Tuesday and third Wed- 
nesday alternately, May-October. 
CAPE COD LIBRARY CLUB. 
President: E. 1. Nye, Wellfleet, Mass 
Secretary: Miss M. N. Soule, Hyannis, Mass 
Treasurer: Miss E. C. Nye, Sturgis Library, Barn- 
stable, Mass. 
Annual meeting: September; other meetings de- 
cided by exec. com. 
CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUR 
President: Miss Irene Warren, Chicago School of 
Education. 
Secretary: Miss Renée Stern, 6037 Monroe Ave 
Treasurer: C. A. Torrey, University of Chicago. 
Meetings: Second Thursday of the month, October- 
May; annual election in May. 
LIBRARY CLUB OF EASTERN MAINE. 
President: R. K. Jones, University of Maine, 
Orono. 
Secretary-Treasurer: J. H. Winchester, Stewart 
Memorial Library, 
Meetings: Quarterly, beginning January. 
LONG ISLAND LIBRARY CLU 
President; Frank P. Hill, Public Li- 
brary. 
Secretary: Miss Irene Hackett, Y. M. C. A. Li- 
brary. 
Treasurer: Miss Mabel Farr, Adelphi College Li- 
brary. 
Meetings: Third Thursdays, October, February, 
April, May, first Thursday in December. 
NASHVILLE LIBRARY CLUB 
President: Miss Mary Hannah Johnson, Carnegie 
Library, Nashville. 
Secretary: Miss J. E. Lauderdale, University of 
Nashville. 
Treasurer: Miss Anne Warren, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity Law Library. 
NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB. 
President; F. B. Bigelow, N. Y. Society Library. 
Secretary: S. H. Berry, Y. M. C. A. Library. 
Treasurer: Miss Theresa Hitchler, Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library. 
Meetings: Second Thursdays, October, November, 
January, March and May. 
PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY CLUB. 
President: Dr. I. Minis Hayes, 266 So. 21st st., 
Philadelphia. 
Secretary: Miss Edith Gawthrop, University of 
Pennsylvania Library, Philadelphia. 
Treasurer: Miss L. F. Buhrman, Girls’ Normal 
School. 
Meetings: Second Mondays, November, January, 
February, March and May. 

WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB. 
President: F. G. Willcox, Public Library, Holyoke. 
Secretary: Miss May Ashley, Greenfield. 
Treasurer: Mrs. A. J. Hawks, Meekins Memorial 

Library, Williamsburgh. 
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American Library Association. 


President: Dr. J. K. Hosmer, Public Li- 


Secretary: J. I. Wyer, Jr., University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb 

Treasurer: Gardner M. Jones, Public Li- 
brary, Salem, Mass. 

25th general meeting: Niagara Falls, June 
22-27, 1903 

COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS. 

The following committee appointments were 
made at the meeting of the executive board 
on December 9: 

Library administration: W. R. Eastman, 
F. J. Teggart; chairman to add one member 

Foreign documents; C. H. Gould, C, W 
Andrews, Adelaide R. Hasse; chairman em 
powered to increase to five, if desired 

Co-operation with N. E. A.: J. H. Can 
field chairman, with power to add two or 
four members. 

Gifts and bequests: President to appoint 
a reporter. 

Handbook of American libraries, con- 
tinued: F, J. Teggart, T. L. Montgomery, C. 
W. Andrews 

International co-operation, continued: E 
C. Richardson, R. R. Bowker, S. H. Ranck, 
Mary W. Plummer, Cyrus Adler; chairman 
empowered to fill vacancies 

Library training: Mary W. Plummer, Mrs 
S. C. Fairchild, Katharine L. Sharp, Alic: 
B. Kroeger, Mary E. Robbins. 

Reduced postal and express rates to libra 
ries: W. C. Lane, Johnson Brigham; chair- 
man empowered to add one or three mem 
bers 

Committee on title-pages to periodicals, 
continued: W. I. Fletcher, Ernst Lemcke, A. 
E. Bostwick 

Program committee: President, secretary, 
Helen E. Haines. 

Travel committee: F. W. Faxon, F,. P 
Hill, J. I. Wyer, Jr 


State Library Commissions. 


Nepraska LipraAry ComMISSION: 

Edna D. Bullock, secretary, Lincoln. 

The commission issues its first biennial 
report as a 16-page pamphlet. Its summary 
of library conditions in the state have already 
been noted in these columns, and it is evi- 
dent that the commission has been effective 
in developing library activities. The secre- 
tary says: “The greatest obstacle to the es- 
tablishment of libraries, after the ignorance 
of their importance and desirability are dis- 
posed of, is the inefficient revenue law of 
Nebraska. The two-mill levy provided for 
by law for library purposes is worse than 
inadequate in most towns. With an assess- 
ment roll of $350,000 and a two-mill library 
levy, a town of 5000 people cannot support a 
public library in any way commensurate with 


to 


the educational necessities of the community 
The $700 will be consumed by the time rent 
heat, light, janitor service and even an un 
trained and poorly compensated librarian are 
paid for, leaving nothine tor books Ah 
brary without a fairly constant supply of 
new books might as well never have been, 
for it soon ceases to be a force in the com- 
munity. Poor pay usually means poor work, 
and it is as true of librarians as of any other 
people. We need trained librarians in Ne- 
braska, but we cannot have them until li 
brary revenues permit the payment of ade- 
quate salaries. Meantime it is the business 
of this commission to assist the librarians and 
library boards to a better knowledge of mod 
ern library. methods.” 

Appended to the report are tabulated sta 
tistics of Nebraska libraries 


Wisconsin Free Liprary Commission: F. 

A. Hutchins, secretary, Madison 

The fourth biennial report of the Wiscon 
sin library commission for the period Oct 
I, 1900 to June 30, 1902, appears as a pam 
phlet of 72 pages with numerous illustrations 
library buildings. During the period cov 
ered free public libraries supported by mu 
nicipal taxation have been established in eight 
towns; five association libraries have been 
changed into free public libraries; six free 
association and two. subscription libraries 
have been founded; and many existing pub 
lic libraries have been reorganized upon im 
proved lines. At present “all but two of the 
libraries in cities of over 8000 inhabitants 
have excellent or at least fairly good meth 
ods.” The increase in library buildings and 
the gifts and bequests for library purposes 
have been remarkable. In the year and nine 
months covered in the report the sum of 
$806,000 has been given for public libraries in 
the state, of which $467,000 were given by 
Mr. Carnegie, $225,000 by citizens, and $114, 
000 by municipalities, aside from annual 
appropriations, for sites and building funds 

The travelling library system has been 
developed to the limits of the force available 
for this work. There are now 305 libraries in 
operation, of which 134 are owned and man- 
aged by the commission, nearly all the others 
being at least partly under its direction. From 
the commission travelling libraries 52,808 vol- 
umes were circulated. A new departure has 
been the sale of travelling libraries to small 
communities desiring them. “In such cases 
the people send $so to the commission to pur- 
chase a library. Such a library, containing 
55 volumes, is bought, arranged, and sent, 
with printed catalogs, to the purchasers, who 
return it after six months, the commission 
then sends another and makes such exchanges 
every six months for five years, without 
further expense to the purchasers. This plan 
of getting libraries appeals strongly to many 
of the best people in communities which are 
too small to sustain good public libraries, and 
if the commission had a sufficient force to 
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pledge itself to carry on this work energetic- 
ally hundreds of such travelling libraries could 
be sold.” An interesting table gives compara- 
tive statistics of the books most popular in 
the farming communities in northern Wis- 
consin, as shown by the circulation from 
travelling libraries “When one considers 
that these libraries cost but $50 each and that 
they go to isolated communities where the 
books are not only read, but talked over, 
again and again, and often change the whole 
current of the neighborhood thought, and 
talk, it is apparent that few means of educa- 
tion can do so much for better citizenship 
in proportion to their cost.” 

Other activities of the commission are 
reported on in full—the magazine clearing 
house, department of state documents, co- 
operative work with other commissions, pub- 
lications and summer school of library train- 
ing. There is a*series of “reports of library 
progress,” arranged alphabetically by place; 
Miss Hasse’s address on “The vexed ques- 
tion of public documents” is given in full, and 
the appendix gives the usual tabulated sta- 
tistics of free libraries supported by public 
taxation. The report as a whole is a most 
encouraging and effective “library document” 


and deserves careful attention. 


State Library Associations. — 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

President: Thomas H. Clark, Law Li- 
brary. 

Secretary: Robert K. Shaw, Library of 
Congress 

Treasurer: F, E. Woodward, ttth and 
F streets, N. W. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the 
District of Columbia Library Association, 
held December 10, Mr, Ainsworth Rand 
Spofford held the position of honor, and 
presented a paper on “The mental and me- 
chanical in libraries,” which is given else- 
where (see p. 10). 

The audience was the largest yet as- 
sembled during the present season, At the 
close of Mr. Spofford’s paper the officers 
of the association were re-elected for another 
term, as follows: Thomas H. Clark, presi- 
dent; Robert K. Shaw, secretary; Fred E. 
Woodward, treasurer. 

NEW JERSEY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

President: Adam J. Strohm, Public Li- 
brary, Trenton. 

Secretary: Miss B. G. Carr, Princeton 
University Library. 

Treasurer: Miss S. S. Oddie, Public Li- 
brary, East Orange, N. J. 

It has been decided to hold a library in- 
stitute at Plainfield during the first week in 
February, under the joint auspices of the li- 
brary association and the state library com- 
mission. 


Library Clubs. 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 

President: Miss Irene Warren, School 
Education. 

Secretary: Miss Renée B. Stern, 
Woodlawn avenue. 

Treasurer: C. A. Torrey, University 
Chicago. 

The December meeting of the Chicago 
Library Club was held in the Fine Arts 
Building on Wednesday evening, Dec. 10, 
1902, the president, Miss Warren, in the 
chair. There were 55 persons present. Mr 
R. H. Allen and Mr. John Vance Cheney 
were elected to membership 

On motion of Mr. Hopkins, the commit 
tee on statistics was discharged and the 
material on libraries of Chicago and Cook 
County, ordered turned over to the library 
students of the University of [llinois, who 
are this year gathering library statistics for 
the entire state of Iilinois. 

The address of the evening was made by 
Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, who 
spoke on “Branch libraries and their rela- 
tion to the community.” Miss Addams laid 
special emphasis on books in foreign lan- 
guages for our readers in branch libraries. 
Many of these readers will never learn the 
English language, but they may be Ameri- 
canized by reading books on American sub- 
jects. Moreover, many of these people 
hear English all day long and need tne 


rest and recreation they can extract from 


books written in their native toner I 
cation of branches and delivery st 
the schools was recommended 

Miss Addams dwelt also on the value of 
evening study-rooms for school children 
who live in crowded quarters and are unable 
to get the necessary quiet to study at home 
in the evenings. 

Numerous questions were asked Miss 
Addams which led to a discussion of the 
branch libraries of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary to which Mr, Wickersham responded, 
giving some details of the branch library 
system, 

Adjourned 10.15 p.m. 

Renée B. Stern, Secretary 
LONG ISLAND LIBRARY CLUB 

President: Frank P. Hill, Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library. 

Secretary: Miss Irene Hackett, Y. M. C 
A. Library, 502 Fulton street. 

Treasurer: Miss Mabel Farr, Adelphi Col- 
lege Library. 

The 15th regular meeting of the Long 
Island Library Club was held in the lecture 
room of the Brooklyn Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association at three o'clock, Thursday 
afternoon, December 4. The minutes of the 
October meeting were approved as published 
in the Lrprary JOURNAL. The name of Miss 
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Clara M. Reinecke was accepted for mem 
bership. 

The subject of the meeting was “Lists and 
bibliographies,” being opened by a talk from 
Miss Josephine A. Rathbone, on the “Es 
sentials of a good reference list.” The dis 
tinction was made between reading lists, and 
reference lists for the student or inquirer, 
and the latter alone were fully considered 
The reason given for making lists was to 
supplement the catalog by bringing the re 
sources of the library on any subject readily 
before the student The subjects of lists 
are either perennial, such as holiday lists: 
or of general current interest, as the coal 
strike. The other points brought out were 
the use of lists made by other people by 
filling in the call numbers, the necessity of 
dating both the list and the books on it, 
and the value of a list of lists. Especial 
emphasis was placed on not duplicating 
either the shelf list, or other work done by 
your own or other libraries. This led to 
some discussion, and it was suggested that 
a card shelf list might well be duplicated, 
and that this objection did not apply to 
reading lists. To avoid the making of lists 
as in itself a virtuous act, and spend that 
time upon a fuller acquaintance with the 
books themselves, was one recommendation. 
Another referred to the form of printed 
lists, which should be clear, reliable, on good 
paper, and typographically correct. 

Children’s lists were next discussed, and 
it was urged that those making the lists read 
the books themselves, and make their own 
annotations, not necessarily critical, but 
compact, accurate, and avoiding trite 
phrases. Adult books need not be excluded. 
The “List for winter reading” compiled by 
Miss Hunt, of the Newark Public Library, 
was recommended. 

Publishers’ lists were considered, espe- 
cially with regard to their arrangement. Mr 
Welsh, of Charles Scribner's Sons, recom- 
mended an author-and-title list in one al- 
phabet, such as Roberts Brothers used to 
publish, though a classified list like Mac- 
milan’s was approved if accompanied by a 
good index Longman’s catalog was also 
cited as a good example. The question why 
publishers’ lists are not more conveniently 
arranged for reference, was answered by 
the statement that they fulfil their object, 
which is to sell books. 

“Lists for the bulletin board,” and “How 
to make a list useful,” evoked considerable 
discussion. The Brooklyn Public Library 
bulletins numerous reading lists, sometimes 
accompanied by clippings. It posts, also, 
lists of selected magazine articles, as does 
the Buffalo Public Library, the advantage 
being to make people read topically, and to 
save their time in going through many mag 
azines for an article they want. These lists, 
if on slips, can be saved for reference, like 
a subject index. 
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For increasing the usefulness of lists, it 
was suggested that they be placed in bo 
circulated, to suggest a slightly better clas 
of book, or others on the same subject; that 
monthly bulletins, or other publications, | 
utilized for spreading lists, or artic! ibout 
books; that printed lists of a tf chosen 
books, such as the New York Sta r the 
St. Louis Public Library lists, | 1 f 
distribution 

The question was raised to 
we should help people at the 1 iu Te 
them helpless, and the plea was ure t 


many people want to read, but 


what they ant, or how to choose | 
was thought to outweigh the dang 
thrusting suggestions upon the person 
does not want them. IRENE \. HACKET 


Library Schools and Training 
Classes. 


4 

During the month of October, t! hool 
was fortunate in having lectures by Mr 
FE M. Fairchild, of the New York State 
Library School, Mr. F. M. Crunden, of the 
St. Louis Public Library, and Mr. | \ 
Hutchin the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission Mrs. Fairchild’s subject was 


the “Growth of library ideals”; Mr. Crun 


den told of the “Work of the St. Lou 

Public Library in the schools,” and Mr 

Hutchins discussed the “Boy problem.” 
Florence Janney Heaton, of the semor 


class. has been appointed children’s libra 
rian of the Public Library, Washingt 
<. 
DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY 
NOTES. 

Miss Bertha E. Rick, class of ‘o2, or 
ganizing the Plumb Memorial Library, of 
Shelton, Ct 

Miss Mary P. Farr, class of '95, rganiz 
ing the Vermont State Library. S! ; as 
sisted by Miss Edith F. Pancoast, class of 
‘or, and Miss A. M. Surdam, el: of ‘o2 


Miss Miriam B. Wharton, class of ‘o2, 1s 
assisting in cataloging the Library of the 
Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland 

Miss Emma C. Wells, class of ‘o8, is cata 
loging in the Library of the New Jersey 
Historical Society 

A change in the instruction in cataloging 
this year has been the adoption of the new 
“A. L. A. Rules” as a text-book, supple- 
mented by Cutter’s Rules and other codes 
This resulted in some radical changes in the 
form of card which now is that of the Li 
brary of Congress printed card, subject only 
to such modifications as are desirable for a 
manuscript catalog in a public library. It is 
believed that the change will prove most 
satisfactory, as it is in line with the stan 
dard set by the Library of Congress 
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ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL. 
CHANGE IN REQUIREMENTS. 

On December 9, the trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois passed the following 
resolutions : 

“1. The degree of bachelor of arts in li- 
brary science may be given upon the con- 
ditions named in the catalog for gradua- 
tion in the specialized courses. 

‘2. The degree of bachelor of library 
science may be given to those holding the 
degree of bachelor of arts in library science 
for one year’s additional work, so distributed 
that two full years of library work shall 
be accomplished by the candidate.” 

The first resolution will place a special 
course in library science in the College of 
Literature and Arts and the College of 
Science, and will enable students in either 
of these colleges to specialize to a certain 
extent in library science in the course for 
the first degree By the second resolution, 
the student will be required to spend five 
years to get the degree of bachelor of li- 
brary science instead of four as at present 
The two resolutions together require that 
the candidate for the degree of bachelor of 
library science shal] have at least three years 
of preliminary liberal training instead of 
two years as now, and two years of library 
work proper, 

The change was made because the library 
school felt that it had an unusual oppor- 
tunity from its university connection to 
offer some library work to undergraduates in 
general colleges as a part of their liberal 
education. Several courses are made open 
electives while several are library school 
electives, as shown by the program which 
follows Any student, candidate for any 
degree, may elect liberal library courses from 
2 to 12 hours during the first semester and 
from 2 to 10 hours during the second se- 
mester. Candidates for degree of bachelor 
of arts in library science must present 32 
hours of library work for graduation. The 
change is made also because of the convic- 
tion that more preparation is necessary for 
library work and in the belief that it is in 
accord with present educational policy to allow 
a shortened course of undergraduate and pro- 
fessional work. Students who can allow 
more time and who appreciate the broad 
demands upon a librarian will take four 
years or more of liberal training before en- 
tering the professional course. 

The College of Literature and Arts -and 
the College of Science will each offer a three 
year’s course preparatory to the library 
school, consisting of the courses prescribed 
for all students and of recommended gen- 
eral electives. The proposed library courses 
are as follows: 

First year. 

Elementary library economy, Ist sem., 10 

hours; 2d sem., 4 hours. 
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*Elementary reference, Ist and 2d sem., 
2 hours each. 

*Selection of books, Ist and 2d sem., 2 
hours each. 

Laboratory course, Ist sem., 2 hours; 2d 
sem., 8 hours. 


Second year. 


Advanced library economy, Ist andj 2d 
sem., 4 hours each 

*Bibliography and selection of books, Ist 
and 2d sem., 4 hours each. 

Public documents, 1st and 2d sem., 2 hours 
each. 

*+Book making, 2d sem., 2 hours 

*+History of libraries, Ist sem., 2 hours. 

Advanced laboratory course, Ist and 2d 
sem., 4 hours each. 

Thesis or bibliography, 1st sem., 1 hour; 
2d sem., 3 hours. 

The change will go into effect for new 
applicants in September, 1903, but will not 
affect students already registered or who 
have made definite arrangements for be- 
ginning in 1903. 


LIBRARY CLUB MEETING, 


The December meeting of the Library 
Club, of the Illinois State Library School, 
was one of the most interesting held for 
some time. The club resolved itself into a 
hoard of trustees of the Blankville Public 
Library for the renewed discussion of the 
establishment of a library for the blind. 

After statement of the equipment desired by 
the librarian, Miss Hopkins gave a review of 
the work done in the blind department of the 
Library of Congress. She was followed by 
Mr. Woodmansee, who gave a report of the 
work in the same line done at the New York 
State Library. Mrs. Hess supplemented these 
speakers with general reports of the various 
libraries for the blind throughout the coun- 
try. Dean Scott, of the College of Law, was 
present. and gave an informal talk on his 
personal experience as an instructor in 
the Philadelphia Institution for the Blind. 


PRATT INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL. 
PERSONAL NOTES. 


Miss Sarah C. Nelson, ’92, has been en- 
gaged to recatalog the Public Library of 
Easton, Pa. 

Miss Laura Sikes, 99 and ‘oo, has gone 
to the Osterhout Library, Wilkes-Barré, Pa., 
to take charge, temporarily, of the reference 
room. 

Miss Kate Lewis, ’02, has been engaged as 
an assistant by the Wisconsin State Library 
Commission. 

Mr. Charles E. Wright, ’97, of the Cin- 
cinnati Public Library, was married, Nov. 
25, to Miss L, M. Davis, of Carnegie, Pa. 


* Elective for general students. 
+ Elective for library students 
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Reviews. 


Vorscurirt fir die Verfassung des alpha- 
betischen Nominal-Zettelkatalogs der 
Druckwerke der k.k. Hofbiblothek. Wien, 
Selbstverlag der k.k. Hofbibliothek. 1901 


The authorities of the Imperial Library 
at Vienna have undertaken to put into print 
the methods prescribed for preparing the 
catalogs of that institution The present 
volume, the first issued, deals with the con 
struction of the author catalog of printed 
books, excluding incunabula and music 
The compiler of the work, Dr. Rudolf Geyer, 
expressly disclaims any intention of provid 
ing a pattern code, but the publication of this 
work is a service of distinct value to all of out 
calling. Few will lay it down after examina 
tion with learer impression of the use 
fulness of such a code and a more distinct 
idea of he 1e should be put together 

Without attempting an exposition of the 
Austrian rules it may not be uninteresting to 
describe the general character of the book, 


a Cit 


and dwell a little on some particulars. An 
historical introduction by Director Kara 
bacek, shows that the first attempt to cata 


log the library was made in 1575, that other 
catalogs in book form succeeded it in the 
17th and 18th centuries, and that in 1780 
a new catalog of authors was begun on sepa- 
rate sheets of paper, with the intention of 
copying them into a volume, then rearrang 
ing them and copying them again as a title 
(properly “catchword”) catalog. and finally 
preserving them in the form of a classified 
subject catalog. The slips were written but 
the other plans were not carried out In 
1821 a “Handkatalog” was prepared for use 
in the reading room, and this was followed 
by supplements until a total of 61 volumes 
was reached by 1895. As about one-fifth of 
the book numbers in these lists were incor- 
rect, it is hardly to be wondered at that in 
1845 a plan for a careful revision and com 
pletion of the existing catalogs was prepared, 
the work beginning in 1848. The ultimate 
object of the revision was the production of 
a subject catalog, and some to whom the 
maintenance of such a catalog seems in 
moments of discouragement a vain task may 
like to read the words of Freiherr von Miinch- 
Bellinghausen when he presented his case in 
1845: “On the existence of a subject catalog 
rests, not, it is true, the essential value of a 
library, but certainly its general usefulness 
and its scientific significance; for since author 
catalogs can only serve to find a_ given book, 
their use presupposes that the officers of the 
library will always be able, by memory, ac- 
quaintance with books, and_ bibliographical 
knowledge, to take the place of a subject 
catalog, in meeting the needs of readers who 
seek information about special branches of 


knowledge instead of particular books —an 
assumption which can not always be safely 
made.” In fact, with the process of time quite 
a number of form and subject entries made 
their way into the author catalog, so that 
monographs were at one time placed with 
the subjects which they dealt with, as, for 
example, with the Dance of Death, and the 
medieval romances. An experiment of pres 
ent interest was the removal from the main 
catalog of titles of school books and the less 
valuable literature, but the result was unsat- 
sfactory and they were returned 

The existence of numerous inconsistencies 
in the catalog having convinced the author 
ties that it was necessary to prepare a deh 
nite body of rules which should be binding 
on all the catalogers, that task was assigned 
to Dr. Geyer in 1895 \ draft of the code 
was submitted in January 1896; 1t was dis 
ussed in detail by the higher officers of the 
library during the winter of 1896-97; in the 
spring of 1898 it was thrown into final shape 
and sent to press. As the work of making 
the catalog had been in progress since 1848 
it will be readily understood that, while every 
possible chance was taken to improve meth 
ods of work, there were some practices, not 
now approved, which it was impossible to 
abolish or greatly modify Among these 15 
the use of the Latin form of names of eccle 
siastics and sovereigns, and certain features of 
the references. On the other hand some 
notable changes were made, such as the ad 
dition of book nurhbers to all references 
which give titles of books, and the adoption 
of one form of transliteration for names of 
assical, Byzantine, and modern Greeks 

In the printed book the introductory mat- 
ter occupies 40 pages; then follow the rules 
in 61 pages, seven pages of transliteration of 
non-Latin alphabets three pages ot titles 
of books adopted as authorities in orthog- 
raphy, and an index in 25 pages A collec- 
tion of 500 examples of main entries and 
references completes the work and trans 
forms a pamphlet of moderate size into a 
somewhat bulky volume —but gives to the 
code, at the same time, a large part of its 
value 

The rules are grouped in four main divis 
ions but the 216 sections are numbered as one 
series | Scope and character of the catalog. 
Il. The main card: viz., entry word, title, 
imprint, size, paging, subject heading, book 
number, binding, accession number, number 
of volumes, edition, bibliographical notes, 
contents, reference checks. III References. 
IV. Arrangement of the sheets. The catalog 
consists of sheets of stout paper 22.5 cm by 
17.7 cm. The large size of the specimen 
sheets is the most striking thing about the 
work. but they are really little more than 
two-thirds the height of the originals. This 
allows the use of three separate lines for the 
imprint — place, publisher, date — while the 
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record of volumes and parts is very full. 
The custom of giving the authorities for au- 
thorship, etc., when the facts are not taken 
from the title-page, is an excellent one and 
need not be restricted to cards of this size. 
The examples are arranged in alphabetical 
order and have a serial number used in refer- 
ences from the rules, while each specimen 
bears the number of the rule or rules which 
it illustrates. 

Although other libraries would probably 
wish to add more tables and lists of authori- 
tative reference books in other fields, the 
whole plan and the execution of this work 
is excellent and bears evidence of trained and 
careful thought. The rules themselves it is 
not my intention to criticise, but that any 
large library that puts its rules and customs 
in all its departments into a permanent form 
after the present manner will have its reward 
in more rapid and more consistent work I 


do not doubt. W. H. T. 


Library Economy and bistory. 


GENERAL. 

ALperson, Barnard. Andrew Carnegie, the 
man and his work. New York, Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 124232 p. il. O. net, $1.40. 
Reviews incidentally and in a general way, 

Mr. Carnegie’s gifts for library purposes, and 

presents his well known views on educational 

means and ideals. The index unfortunately 
does not refer to the correct pages of the vol- 
ume. 

Gerry, Margarita Spalding. The Library of 
Congress and the blind. (/n Scribner's 
Magazine, January, p, 101-108. il.) 

An account of what is being done for blind 
people by the Library of Congress — the read- 
ings and musicales regularly given at the 
pavilion for the blind in the library building, 
and the development of the collection of books 
printed in raised types. 


LOCAL. 


Atlantic City (N. J.) P. L. On New Year's 
day the library was formally opened to the 
public in its new quarters at Illinois and 
Pacific avenues. These consist of a small re- 
ception room, two book rooms, one for fiction 
and children’s books, the other for miscel- 
laneous books, and an attractive reading and 
reference room. The librarian is Miss Rena 
Scull Somers. 


Auburn, N. Y. Seymour L. The Seymour 
Library in the Case Memorial building was 
formally opened on New Year's day, when a 
large public reception was held. The building 
is not yet entirely finished, but has been made 
ready for library use. It has cost in the 
neighborhood of $50,000, and is the gift of 
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Willard E. Case as a memorial to his father. 
The architects are Carrere & Hastings, of 
New York. The building 1s of brick and 
Indiana limestone, somewhat of the type of 
the Boston Public Library, the general effect 
being extremely massive. The doorway 1s 
supported by two monoliths of limestone, and 
entrance is made into a delivery lobby. Di- 
rectly in front is the librarian’s desk and 
back of that the stack room. At the left of 
the lobby is the reading room, and to the west 
are two rooms of nearly equal size, a large 
mantel and fireplace filling the space between, 
one of them being for the use of the trustees, 
the other for the Case Scientific Library. In 
the basement a children’s room takes up the 
entire east side of the building. 

The library contains about 16,000 v., and is 
in charge of Miss Elizabeth P. Clarke 


Birmingham (Ala.) P. L. On New Year's 
day the library was formally opened in its 
new quarters in the city hall, a public recep 
tion being held from three uniil six o'clock 
in the afternoon. A fee of $3 per year 1s 
charged for home use of books, reading and 
reference room facilities being free to the 
public. At present there are about 8000 vol- 
umes on the shelves. Mrs. Daisy Wendell is 
the librarian. 


Bound Brook (N. J.) P. L. Issued durin 
1902, 5028 v. to 2455 borrowers. Total attend- 
ance 7724. 

A building was given during the year by 
the La Monte family, which is to be the fu- 
ture home of the library. University exten 
sion travelling libraries have helped in giving 
more books for serious use. 


Bristol (Ct.) F. P. (itth rpt., 1902.) 
Added 879; total 10,246. Issued, home use 
34.444 (fict. 51.1%; juv. 21%); visitors to 
ref. dept. 1208. Cards in use 1831. Expenses 
$3202.95. 

A new building is urgently needed, and a 
site has already been secured. The sum of 
$4000, the bequest of Mrs. Augustine Nor- 
ton is at interest, and should give a nucleus 
for a building fund. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Pratt Institute F. L. (Rpt. 
—year ending June 30, 1902; in Pratt Insti- 
tute Monthly, December, p. 20-54.) A most 
interesting report of work accomplished un- 
der unusual difficulties. The year seems to 
have been an unfortunate one, in respect to 
illness, 645 hours, or nearly 16 weeks of 42 
hours, having been lost by members of the 
staff for this cause. The chief statistics are: 
Added 5329; total 73,375, of which 4177 are 
French and 3253 are German. Issued, home 
use 192,973 (fict. 62.8%.) New registration 
2257; total registration 63,806. 

“The transfer of the Astral branch to the 
Brooklyn Public Library, September 1, Igo, 
signalizes the withdrawal of this library from 
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the ranks of libraries with branches. This 
end was foreseen when the Public Library 
was first established.” 

Chere has been a falling-off in circulation, 
partly from the open-shelf collection which is 
too crowded for convenient “browsing.” The 
conversion of the delivery room into an open- 
shelf room would give greatly increased facili 
ties for selection of good books. In the refer- 
ence department also need of more room has 
begun to be felt. This department is largely 
used for serious study, by teachers and others, 
and various reserve collections have been 
made up on special subjects and extensively 
used. In the art reference department atten- 
tion has been called to the frequent damage 
to books caused by reference of a large class 

f students to a single book. “lo see dam 
aged irrevocably a volume in an expensive set 
for the sake of copying one plate is rather 
more than it can bear with equanimity. The 
head of the department has therefore con 
trived a frame of manila board, with a front 
of transparent pyralin, into which these pho 
tographs can be slipped and kept clean while 
the student is working at them.” 

The reduction of library discounts accord- 
ing to the rules of the American Publishers’ 
Association, has somewhat affected the pur- 
chase of new books. Miss Plummer says, 
“The best plan for the individual library to 
follow cessation of 
purchase of net books for a time. It is sur- 
prising how many books a library finds it can 
do without if it waits until six months or a 
vear afier their publication. By that time, 

10, many of them begin to appear in auction 

nd second-hand catalogs at reduced prices 


is this method of evading the difficulty that 


would seem to be the 


e have adopted, buying only those 


hich are absolutely necessary at the time, 


books 


nd meantime filling up gaps in the purchase 
of books antedating the agreement.” 

In the children’s department a series of in 
teresting bulletins were displayed, the most 
important being devoted to Enelish corona 
tion ceremonies and pageants, and giving real- 
y a pictorial record of English history from 
the days of Canute and Alfred. The work 
of the library school is also reported upon, 
its activities having been previously noted in 
these columns. It ts significant that within a 
month after graduation all members of the 
ciass had been engaged for temporary or per 
manent positions. 

An interesting undertaking was the estab- 
lishment of a course in books of reference 
for teachers. The class met once a week for 
10 weeks and included 12 persons, being under 
the direction of Miss Rathbone. Other work 
in this direction was later taken up for the 
season of 1902-3 (see L. J., November, 1902. 
Pp. 909). 

Brooklyn, (N. Y.) P. L. The Bedford 
Park branch was moved to Albany avenue on 
Jan. 7, and was re-christened the Albany 


Heights branch. The new quarters are far 
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roomier than the old, better lighted, better 
adapted to library purposes and in every 
way more attractive. It is anticipated that the 
use of the branch will increase, as has been 
the case with other branches moved during 
the past year. 

Miss Clara W. Hunt entered upon her du- 
tles as superintendent of children’s work on 
Jan. 2 Provision has been made for a 
weekly staff meeting of heads of departments, 
in addition to the regular staff meeting of 
heads of departments and branches. Both 
are held in the librarian’s office and presided 
over by him. 

Twenty-one people being absent from duty 
on sick-leave or for other reasons, it wa 
decided to start an apprentice class to tide 
over the emergency. The entrance exam 
ination was given on Jan. 2, Of the 8&5 ap 
plicants, on'y 23 took the examination. Ar 
rangements have been made with the Pratt 
Institute Library, by which students of the 
library school, in good standing, are permitted 
to serve an apprenticeship ot seven hours a 
week, instead of 42 as in the case with the 
regular apprentices Their examinations, 
instruction and part of their practical work 
at the school are accepted in place of the 
examinations and training given by the h 


brary During the hours which they give 
they are subject to the same conditions and 
regulations as other apprentices, and if 
their practical work during the six mont] 
is unsatisfactory they are not certified to the 
Civil Service Commission The same at 


rangement was made last year for the cla 
of 1902 

Castile, N. Y. Cordelia A. Green 
The new library building was _ formally 
opened on Christmas day, when a_ publi 
reception was held from two to four o'clock 
in the afternoon. The rooms were decorated 
with holly and Christmas greens, and with 
cut flowers, and the exercises included music 
and the reading of a Christmas story 

The building which, with its site, cost 
$10,000, was erected by public subscription 
and volunteer effort in honor of Dr. Cordelia 
\. Greene, “in recognition of her many deeds 
of helpfulness to her townspeople and those 
who have come under her influence.” On 
behalf of the library association in charge of 
the erection of the building, Mr. H 
Pierce made a short address and presented 
the keys of the building to Dr. Greene, who 
acknowledged it in a few words and in turn 
presented the keys to Mr. Pierce as president 
of the board of directors of the library. The 
library now contains about 2000 Looks, and 
Miss Emily M. B, Felt is librarian 


Chicago (/il.) P. L. (Rpt. — year ending 
May 31, 1902.) The facts here given are sum- 
marized from advance abstracts, as owing to 
tack of funds the report may not be printed 
for some time. Added 15,609; total 279,686; 
spent for books $14,352.20. Total ref. and 
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home use 2,230,580. Of this total 578,134 were 
drawn for home use from the main library 
and 1,123,406 for home use from the 67 deliv- 
ery stations, The delivery station use com- 
prises 669% of the entire home circulation; 
the average cost for each volume circulated 
through the stations was 1.79 cents. Of the 
home circulation 45.23% was fiction and 
20.47 Yo juvenile books. There were 117,580 
visitors to the reference room, to whom 3!1,- 
084 v. were issued from the stacks; no record 
of open shelf use is kept. New registration 
41,810; total two-year cards in use 76,344. 

The force of 212 persons employed in the 
library service was reduced to 146 on May 31, 
1902, owing to lack of funds. 

Regarding financial conditions the directors 
say: “The resources of the board are each 
year greatly reduced by the enormous loss 
sustained by the library fund on account of 
the county clerk’s charges for extending the 
taxes and the county collector’s fees for col- 
lecting them. These charges, together with 
the losses from non-collection, forfeitures, 
etc., amounted for the tax levy of 1899 to no 
less than $18,609.88, and for the year 1900 to 
$16,219.08. The question of obtaining relief 
from such excessive costs has been taken up 
and has been referred to a special committee. 
With the present methods of making the as- 
sessment and levying the tax the library 
board does not know how much money it may 
expend until near the end of the year for 
which the levy is made; hence in order to 
keep within the probable amount of the levy 
during the current year it has laid off 69 of 
its employees, directed the library to be closed 
on Sundays, holidays and evenings, closed all 
branch reading rooms in the forenoon, and 
cut off half the deliveries of books to the 
delivery stations, thus crippling the work in 
all departments.” 

Cincinnati (O.) P. L. On Dec, 9 the su- 
preme court of Ohio rendered a detvision de- 
claring invalid the bill passed by the last 
legislature authorizing a bond issue of $18o,- 
ooo for the purchase of sites for and equip- 
ment of Carnegie branches. The situation is 
briefly this: The Public Library of Cincin- 
nati, in its constitution, is a school district 
library with its privileges extended to all 
residents of Hamilton county. The library 
has no official relations with the city of Cin- 
cinnati. Soon after Mr. Carnegie’s gift was 
announced last spring, the legislature*of Ohio 
passed a bill authorizing the trustees of the 
library to issue bonds to the amount of $18o,- 
000 — the money to be used for the purchase 
of sites for and the equipment of the Car- 
negie branches. The bill was, of course, a 
special act, naming the Public Library of 
Cincinnati and the gift by Mr. Carnegie. 
At the present time, however, the supreme 
court of the state is strongly opposed to 
special legislation, basing its decisions — 
which have rendered void a great mass of 
legislation —on a provision of the constitu- 
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tion. The Carnegie bond bill passed through 
the lower courts with favorable decisions, 
but has now been declared invalid by the 
supreme court, It 1s probable that some way 
will still be found by which the gift can be 
accepted in accordance with Mr. Carnegie’s 
conditions; but the situation is not without 
its difficulties on account of the necessity of 
appealing to the state legislature and not to 
the local municipal council. 


Indianapolis (Ind.) P. 29th rpt. —to 
July 1, 1902.) This report really covers a 
period of 10 years, being the first published 
since the 20th report, for 1892-3. For this 
period accessions were 46,539 and the total is 
given as 96,386. During the year ending July 
I, 1902, 292,966 v. were issued for home use. 
There were 57,859 new names registered dur- 
ing the 10 years, and 27,369 reregistered ; pres- 
ent number of active borrowers is not stated. 

The library now has six branches and 12 
delivery stations, and has since 1897 had in 
operation a system of lending libraries to the 
school buildings in the more distant sections 
of the city. An attractive children’s room 
was opened in September, 1899. Appended to 
the report are tabulated statistics of circula- 
tion for each year, 1893-1902. There has been 
a considerable decrease in the circulation from 
the figures reached in 1899, and this Miss 
Browning attributes to the working of the 
two-book system. She says: “irom personal 
observation, I know that many people who 
formerly drew daily from the library a novel 
only, now take out the two books — one of 
them non-fiction — and visit the library once 
or twice each week. This is particularly true 
of the children, whose cards in hundreds of 
cases, showed that they were daily visitors, 
taking out books that they could not possibly 
read only to return them the next day. The 
two-book system, and free access in the chil- 
dren’s room, has largely corrected this.” 


Leland Stanford Jr. Univ., Cal. On Dec. 9 
it was announced that Mrs. Jane Lathrop 
Stanford had decided to erect a magnificent 
new library building for Leland Stanford Jr. 
University. 

Marion (Ind.) P. L. The new Carnegie li- 
brary building was opened with formal exer- 
cises on the evening of Dec. 5. A loan ex- 
hibition was held in the art room, and the 
handsome building was crowded with inter- 
ested visitors. Mr. Carnegie’s gift for the 
building was $50,000, and its total cost includ- 
ing site and equipment was $62,445.48. 


Marlborough (Mass.) P. L. At midnight 
on Dec. 25 the town hall was totally destroyed 
by fire, and the public library which was 
housed in the building was entirely lost. The 
library occupied the eastern end of the build- 
ing on the street floor, and its quarters had 
long been regarded as inadequate and exposed 
to danger of fire. It contained about 25,000 
volumes, all of which were burned, and an 
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art collection of value. Many of the books 
destroyed can never be replaced. A new li- 
brary building, for which $30,000 was given 
last spring by Andrew Carnegie, has been in 
course of construction for some months past, 
but the loss of the collection is no less serious. 


Tenn. Carnegie L. The direc- 
tors on Dec. 8 submitted a report to the city 
council giving the following facts: Added 
1617; total 18,035, of which however, but 
7500 are available for circulation. Issued, 
over 100,000, to 5266 borrowers. 

Urgent appeal is made that the city appro- 
priation of $10,000 required by Mr. Carnegie’s 
gift, be granted this year, to make possible 
the improvements in equipment and service 
that will be needed when the library is trans- 
ferred to the new building. It is pointed out 
that “naturally and necessarily a much larger 
service will be expected of the library as soon 
as the new building is occupied. We already 
have over sooo card holders in Nashville, with 
only a little over 7000 books available for free 
circulation, and the library 1s strained to its 
utmost to supply books to borrowers. As 
soon as we occupy the new building the num- 
ber of card holders will be at once doubled 
or trebled, and unless we provide beforehand 
at least to a considerable extent for the great- 
ly increased demand, the library management 
will be much embarrassed and the public dis- 
appointed.” 

The city council on Dec. 30 approv ed of the 
budget for 1903, making the $10,000 library 
appropriation desired. 


New Brunswick (N. J.) P. L. On Dee. 23 
the cornerstone was laid of the Carnegie li- 
brary building, to be erected at a cost of 
$50,000. 


New Jersey State L. (Rpt.— year ending 
Oct. 31, 1902.) Added 3539; total 61,909. The 
library rooms are greatly overcrowded, and 
the recommendation for a new two-story steel 
stack 1s repeated. The reclassification of the 
collection according to the Decimal system 
was completed early in the year; the Library 
of Congress cards for books on American his- 
tory and bibliography are subscribed to. 

Mr. Buchanan reports upon the 62 travel 
ling libraries conducted from the state libra- 
ry. On Nov. I, 23 of these libraries were m 
use, aS against 41 a year before. “During the 
year 22 towns discontinued their use, while 
four new towns applied for them. Since the 
libraries were first made up, they have been 
sent to 64 municipalities. Of the 41 that were 
using them on November 1, 1900, but nine 
have maintained their interest, and new in- 
quiries for information concerning the libra- 
ries are but few... - The reasons given for 
discontinuance are lack of interest, the estab- 
lishing of local libraries, the public school li- 
braries, the difficulty in finding suitable per- 
cons to care for and distribute the books, and 
the popularity of the ‘Book-Lovers’’ and 


Nashville, 
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Statistics a 


‘Tabard Inn’ libraries Such 
have been taken from the cards of the travel- 
ling libraries returned indicate that the popu 
lar taste is for fiction, and the demand 1s tor 
the newer books and not for those of authors 
whose works have been approved as standard. 

listory, travel, biography, essays, § and 
the other classes are but little read, and in 
some instances the cards show that but two 
or three books on any of these subjects have 
been taken out in a town, while the story 
hooks have been in great demand.” Reter- 
ence is made to the recommendation of the 
state library association that the management 
of these libraries be transferred to the state 
library commission, but the suggestion that 
the fee now required be abolished 1s reg irded 
as impracticable. 
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A handsomely printed pamphlet, giving the 
addresses of Hon. John Bigelow and Mayor 
Low, on the laying of the cornerstone ot the 
library building Nov. II, 1902, and a report 
of the other exercises of the occasion 


New York P. L. The “Rules governing the 
apprentice class” have been issued, as amended 
Nov. 6, 1902. They provide that a class of 
apprentices to be trained for the work of the 
circulating department will be formed on Oct. 
1 of cach year, all applicants filling out a 
prescribed blank and submitting to an en 
trance examination. Persons under 18 or over 
30 years of age will not be admitted. Appl 
cants who succeed in passing the examination 
are placed on probation for a m« nth and then 
if satisfactory admitted to the apprentice class. 
Nine months of apprentice service 1S re- 
quired, conforming to the regular schedule ot 
42'4 hours a week, and at the end of the term 
an examination will be held, those passing 
successfully receiving a recommendation for 
appointment. 


Newburgh (N. Y.) F.L._ Rept ir end- 
ing June 30, 1902.) Added 519; total 28,337. 
Issued, home use 87,416. New registration 


675 


Paterson (N. J.) P. 1 lhe library has 
‘ust issued its 17th annual report, for the year 
ending Jan. 31, 1902. The statistics given are 
as follows: Added 1513; total 37,759 Issued, 
home use 132,925 (fict. 75.4 %.) New regis 
tration 3789; cards in use 9477 

This belated report does not, of course, 
cover the record of last year, which was made 
memorable by the great fire of Feb. 9, when 
the library building and its contents were 
totally destroyed. As already noted in these 
columns, the sum of $100,000 was promptly 
given by Mrs. Mary E. Ryle, the donor of the 
former building, for a new Danforth memorial 
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library building. A new site was secured on 
March 6. ‘The trustees give in the present re- 
port, an account of these events and present 
the arguments that led to the choice of the 
new site. They add that “branch libraries 
with daily book delivery from the main libra- 
ry, and with reading rooms, to be located in 
the remoter sections of the city, have long 
been a part of the general plan for a complete 
library system for Paterson, and that this plan 
will be carried out as rapidly as the means at 
our disposal will allow.” 


Pittsburgh (Pa.) Carnegie L. During No- 
vember the library reached its highest month- 
ly circulation, the total volumes issued being 
57,241. ‘This 1s 4594 more than in March, 
1901, which month had previously held the 
record 

Plainfield (Nv J.) P. L. (Rpt. — year end- 
ing May 31, 1902.) Added 1908; total 24,615. 
Issued, home use 47,555. Percentage of fic- 
tion 47, juvenile fiction 16 

New work undertaken during the year, in- 
cludes the establishment of an information 
cesk in order to better meet the increased de- 
and in this department, the extension of the 
pecial library system to one private school 
and the series of monthly exhibits on Car- 
pentry, Electrical engineering, Mechanical en- 
gineering, Miscellaneous trades, Domestic ar 
chitecture and Interior decoration, Books on 
the home and Nature. The object of these 
was to call particular attention to the library's 
resources on these subjects and to create a 
wider appreciation of the library. Though 
these exhibits required considerable time in 
their preparation, the results, shown in more 
widespread interest and increased circulation, 
have demonstrated their value. 

Notable gifts were the Gilbert butterfly col- 
lection and cases, and the gift of $100 for 
books, both from members of the board. 

Among the librarian’s recommendations are 
(1) That books be selected more in accord- 
ance with the known wishes of the public, 
and that good popular books be more largely 
duplicated. (2) That books be bought regu- 
larly; this is vital. (3) That greater publicity 
be given library affairs (a) by local papers, 
(b) by publication of its annual report, (c) 
if possible by a published bulletin. (4) That 
small branches be made of every public and 
parochial grammar school, and that the li- 
brary show its willingness to co-operate with 
charitable and religious organizations for the 
distribution of its books. 

In closing the librarian says “All these 
plans are bound to help toward bringing the 
library to the people, though none of them go 
to the root of the difficulty. The first requis- 
ite for good work is that a library shall be 
centrally located and so long as the library 
remains in a badly equipped building and in 
the present location, so long will it fall short 
of its best work. What we want is to have 
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the library a vital part of the municipal life, 
sending its books to the homes of the peopie 
throughout the city; we want to see its rooms 
fiiled with readers and students, and see it 
doing a work with children which shali in 
some measure be adequate to its importance. 
We have made progress it is true, unques- 
tionably we are reaching more of the working 
class than five or even two years ago, but 
knowing the possibilities of a well located and 
equipped building we cannot rest satisfied un- 
til these have been realized. 

“As one reviews the history of the library 
one has cause for thankfulness that so much 
has been acomplished in the face of serious 
obstacles, but these results are but the earnest 
of what could be done under more favorable 
circumstances. 

“There is, as Higginson says, ‘an advan 
tage of reasonable expectation’ and until the 
obstacles of a bad building and a poor loca 
tion are removed, we can never hope to rival 
the good work being done by neighboring 
libraries.” 

Providence (R. I.) Atheneum (67th rpt 
—year ending Sept. 22, 1902.) Added 1510; 
total 64,184. Issued, 46,328 (fict. 29,227) 
“The card catalog is now complete for 38, 
490 v., represented by 106,331 cards, includ- 
ing 3415 printed cards issued by the Pub 
lishing Board of the American Library As- 
sociation.” 

The duplicate pay collection of popular 
books, established as an experiment in March 
last, has proved most successful, the 208 
books making up the collection having had 
in five months an average daily circulation 
of 22 and a fraction. 

Mr. Harrison says: “The hearty co-opera- 
tion existing between the Providence libra- 
ries has been, perhaps, more active during 
the past than in any previous year. The li- 
brarians of the Public, Brown University, 
Rhode Island historical, Scate, and John Car 
ter Brown libraries and the Atheneum have 
met monthly during all but the summer 
months to discuss such problems as are per- 
tinent to the interrelations of the libraries 
represented. The exchanges carried on 
among the libraries and the distribution of 
books, periodicals and pamphlets after they 
have served their purpose in one library, 
to other institutions where they may be 
further utilized is another evidence of the 
purpose of the libraries to work together so 
far as possible for the general convenience 
of the community.” 


Quincy (/ll.) P. L. (14th rpt.— year end- 
ing May 31, 1902.) Added 1137; total 209,- 
950. Issued, home use 57,389 (fict. 20.79 %; 
juv. 16.14%); visitors to reading room 53,- 
712. New cards issued 915; total cards in use 
10,171. Receipts $5462.46; expenses $4971.77. 


Richmond, Va. Carnegie L. On Dec. 8 
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the board of trustees of the Carnegie Li- 
brary adopted a memorial urging the city 
council to reconsider its action in refusing 
to make an appropriation for the purchase of 
a library site, and conveying the assurance 
that if the present constitution of the board 
of trustees explained the council’s opposition, 
its members were prepared to resign and 
permit the board to be reconstituted. 


San Francisco (Cal.) P. L, (Rpt. — year 
ending June 30, 1902.) Added 15,190, of 
which 3568 were accessions to the branches; 
total 146,297: the expenditure for books was 
$11,908.85. Issued, home use 752,615, of 
which 365,951 were circulated through the 
branches. There are 37,205 cardholders, an 
increase of 3956 during the year. Receipts 
$74,497.68; expenses $66,376.47. There are 
five branches and five deposit stations in 
operation, the establishment of the latter hav- 
ing been the most important feature of the 
year’s work. 


Springfield (Mass.) City L. An entrance 
examination for a new apprentice class was 
held on Dec. 29, 1902. Members of the 
apprentice class give nine months’ service 
—or ten months, including four weeks’ va- 
cation—to the library without pay, the 
regular schedule of 45 hours per week being 
required. Examinations are held from time 
to time, and those passing successfully are 
recommended for appointment to the staff 
at the end of their apprentice term. 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. On 
June 30, 1902, the library contained 165,000 v., 
of which about 72 per cent. belonged to the 
law library and about seven per cent. to the 
medical library. A statistical summary of 
the growth of the library is given in the 
university News-letter for November 28. 


Wisconsin State Hist. Soc. L., Madison. 
The soth annual meeting of the society was 
held on Dec, 11. The report of the sec- 
retary and superintendent, R. G. Thwaites, 
gave the following facts for the year ending 
Nov. 30, 1902: Added 10,510; total 237,456. 
Special card catalogs have been made of the 
collection of cuts and original material for 
illustration, and of the collection of maps and 
portraits. The erection of the north book 
stack wing is urged, and the legislature is 
asked to extend for one year the annual con- 
struction appropriation of $100,000, which 
would otherwise cease in 1903, to enable the 
wing to be built. This wing will give op- 
portunity for growth during 25 years. In- 
creased funds for both purchase and adminis- 
tration are also needed. A fitting tribute was 

id to the memory of the late Dr. Charles 

endall Adams, one of the curators of the 
society and a member of the board of com- 
missioners for constructing the library build- 
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FOREIGN. 

Bodleian L. Buirrecr, Augustine. The Bod- 
leian Library, 1602-1902 (/n Outlook, Jan. 
3, 1903. 73:59 69) il. 

An account of the Bodleian library both 
before and after Bodley’s time. The article 
closes with a plea to American millionaires 
for money 

Bradford (Eng.) P. Ls. (32d rpt year 
ending Aug. 12, 1902.) Added 8867; total 
114,606. Issued 661,074, of which 67,317 were 
reference books, New registration 13,400 

During the year branch libraries and read 
ing rooms were opened in two remote dis 
tricts of the city. A system of delivery sta 
tions will shortly be put in operation 

Cardiff (Wales.) P. L. The work of the 
year is summarized in the December num 
ber of the Cardiff Public Library Journal. 
The total circulation reached 567,100 \ 
which 135,667 were fiction and 247,665 juve 
nile. “Leaving out of account the children’s 
reading, we get the remarkable result that 
the adult reading for last year was 135,667 
volumes of fiction to 183,867 of other books 
“Tt is the fashion in some quarters to sneer 
at the work of public libraries because of the 
large percentage of novels read. We offer 
the above figures as a statement of the read 
ing of an average town, which has supplied 
itself with libraries upon a_ fairly liberal 
scale.” 

Strassburg. Gass, Jos. Strassburg’s biblio 
theken: ein Ruck-und Uberblick auf Ent- 
wickelung und Bestand. Strassburg, 1902. 
8+82 p. 8°. 


Gifts and Bequests. 


Carnegie library gifts. 

Camden, N. J. Jan. 7. $100,000 

Canton, O. Dec. 9. $10,000 additional, 
making a total of $60,000 

Coshocton, O. Dec. 29. $15,000. 

Delaware, O. Dec. 30. $20,000. 

Evansville, Ind. Jan, 3. $13,500 

Flint, Mich, Dec. 29. $15,000. 

Kaukauna, Wis. Dec. 31. $10,000 Ac 
cepted Jan, 8. 

Manitowoc, Wis. Dec. 30. $25,000 

New Orleans, La. Dec, 30. $250,000 for 
a main library building and three branches ; 
$25,000 yearly maintenance fund required 

Oelwein, la. Jan. 1. $25,000. 

Oneida, N. Y. Dec. 18. $4000 additional, 
making a total of $15,000. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Jan. 6. $1,500,000. The 
sum offered is for the erection of 30 branch 
library buildings. A yearly appropriation of 
$150,000 is required, The gift was accepted by 
the library trustees on Jan. 8. 
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Librarians, of the Astor Library, and in respect of years, 


Baker, Mrs. Ramsay, was on Dec. 8 elect- 
ed librarian of the new Carnegie Free Library, 
of Joplin, Mo. Mrs. Baker has for some 
years been on the staff of a local newspaper. 


Hawkins, Judge W. T., of Marion County, 
Ind., has been appointed state librarian of 
Indiana, succeeding Mrs. Jennie Edwards, 
resigned. Judge Hawkins, who was born in 
Kentucky in 1829, is a lawyer, and has served 
for years as judge in the probate and county 
courts of Marion County. He was also for 
several years a member of the General As- 
sembly. 


Hopper, Franklin F., Pratt Institute Li- 
brary School, class of 1901, and later assist- 
ant in the Library of Congress, has been ap- 
pointed librafian-in-charge of the Wylie 
avenue branch of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh. 


Jermain, Mrs. Frances D., for nearly 25 
years librarian of the Toledo (O.) Public 
Library, resigned that position on January 
2. Her resignation will not go into effect 
until the appointment of a successor. In 
presenting it Mrs. Jermain stated that the 
“rapidly increasing cares and_responsibili- 
ties” of the library should, she felt, be placed 
in other hands, but expressed her willing- 
ness to continue in the library service if “free 
to devote time and attention io the literary 
and educational interests of the institution.” 
The trustees in accepting the resignation 
adopted resolutions of regret and apprecia- 
tion and appointed a committee to consider 
the appointment of her successor and to re- 
port on creating the position of librarian 
emeritus for Mrs. Jermain 


Kauta, F. Edward, of Somerville, Mass., 
has been appointed assistant in the Library 
of Congress. Mr. Kaula studied at the Am- 
herst library school and was formerly assist- 
ant in the Somerville (Mass.) Public Library 
and assistant librarian of the Watkinson Li- 
brary, Hartford, Ct. For the past year he 
has been connected with the editorial staff of 
Oliver Ditson Company, music publishers, 
Boston. 


Kettocc, Miss Sarah D., has been appointed 
librarian of the Clarke Library, Northamp- 
ton, Mass., succeeding the late Miss Caro- 
line Laidley. 


Nuttinc-Dickey. George E. Nutting, li- 
brarian of the Fitchburg (Mass.) Public 
Library, was on Jan. 1, married to Miss Jessie 
C. Dickey, of Mass. 


RENNINGER, Elizabeth D., Pratt Institute 
Library School, class of 1896, has been en- 
gaged to select, organize and catalog the Pub- 
lic Library of Bloomsburg, Pa. 


SauNpers, Frederick, formerly librarian 


the oldest of American librarians, died at 
his home in Brooklyn, Y., on Dec. 12, 
1902. Mr. Saunders was born in London, 
Aug. 14, 1807, his father being head of the 
publishing house of Saunders & Otley, in 
which Frederick Saunders served as a young 
man. In 1837 he came to New York city 
to represent his father’s firm in bringing out 
an edition of Bulwer’s “Rienzi.” The book 
was pirated by American publishers, and 
Mr. Saunders became active in a movement 
to secure protection for the works of foreign 
authors, which was the beginning of the strug- 
gle for the international copyright law. His 
association with this movement brought him 
into personal relations with the most notable 
literary men of the day. Mr. Saunders at 
this time entered journalistic work, and was 
for several years city editor of the Evening 
Post, doing also general literary and maga- 
zine work, In 1854 the Astor Library was 
opened, and in 1859, through the influence of 
Washington Irving, he was appointed assis- 
tant librarian, under Dr, John Cogswell, then 

librarian. In 1876 he succeeded Dr. Cogswell 
as chief librarian, and held this post until 
November, 1896, after the merging of the 
Astor and Lenox libraries with the Tilden 
foundation had been effected. He was then 
retired at his own request, the trustees vot- 
ing to continue his salary during his life 
time. A short sketch of Mr, Saunders ap- 
peared in these columns at that time (L. J., 

21:521). Mr. Saunders devoted much of his 
time to literary work, and published several 
books, among the best known being ‘ ‘New 
York in a nutshell,” “Salad for the Solitary,” 

“Mosaics,” “Pastime papers,” “Story of some 
famous books,” and “Stray leaves of litera- 
ture.” His reminiscences of distinguished 
literary men were varied and extended. 


Wapiin, Horace Greeley, of Reading, 
Mass., chief of the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor, was on Jan. 9 appointed 
librarian of the Boston Public Library, suc- 
ceeding James Lyman Whitney. Mr. Wad- 
lin, who with this appointment makes a first 
entrance into the library field, is well known 
as an economist and has won distinction in 
statistical work. He was born in Wakefield, 
Mass., Oct. 2, 1851, studied architecture in 
Salem and Boston, and began practice as an 
architect in Boston in 1875. In 1879 he un- 
dertook statistical work for the Massachu- 
setts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, and in 
1888 succeeded Carroll D. Wright as chief of 
that bureau. From 1884-8 he was a mem- 
ber of the state legislature from Reading, and 
he was supervisor of the United States cen- 
sus for Massachusetts in 1890 and 1900, and 
director of the state decennial census of 1895. 
He is now chairman of a special state commis- 
sion appointed to secure better methods of 
financial support for the public schools, He has 
published various statistical monographs and 
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articles, has lectured on social science, his- 
tory and art, and is a member of the Ameri- 
can Economic, American Statistical and 
other associations. 


Wuirtney, James Lyman, has retired from 
the headship of the Boston Public Library, 
of which he was appointed librarian on Dec. 
22, 1899, succeeding Herbert Putnam. Mr. 
Whitney’s health has not been of the best 
for some time past, and it is understood that 
he has been reluctant to carry longer the bur- 
den of library administration. At the time 
of his succession to Mr. Putnam a portrait 
of Mr. Whitney and a sketch of his long li- 
brary career appeared in these columns (L. J., 
Jan., 1900. 25:19-20). His name has been 
identified with the history of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library for over thirty years, and he has 
rendered permanent services to bibliography 
in the famous “Ticknor catalogue” and in his 
other well-known contributions in this field. 
Mr. Whitney will still maintain his connec- 
tion with the library he has so long served, 
and his many friends will join in wishing 
him many years of successful work under less 
onerous responsibilities. His resignation will 
take effect Feb. 1, when the position of libra- 
rian will be filled by Horace Greeley Wadlin. 


Cataloging and Classification. 


Boston P, L. Bulletin for January con- 
tains two short reference lists on “American 
literature in the 19th century” and “Some 
problems of modern physiology,” prepared to 
illustrate the London Institute lectures on 
these subjects. 


Brookiine (Mass.) P. L. Bulletin, v. 9, no. 
2. December, 1902. p. 32-55. sm. D. 


BuyInG List of recent books recommended 
by the library commissions of Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Idaho, Nebraska and 
Delaware; compiled by the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, Madison, Wis., 
Dec. 1, 1902, no, 7; also List of public docu- 
ments for small libraries, compiled by the 
president of the Nebraska Free Library 
Commission, 16 p. O. 


The Carnecie Institution, Washington, 
D. C., has undertaken the revival and publi- 
cation of the Jndex Medicus, of which vol- 
ume one of the second series begins with 
the issue for January, 1903. This index, 
which gives a monthly classified record of 
the current medical literature of the world, 
was established in 1879 under the editorship 
of Dr. J. S. Billings and Dr. Robert Fletcher, 
and was discontinued in 1899, after various 
changes of management. For the second 
series, now undertaken, Dr. Robert Fletcher 
and Dr, Fielding H. Garrison have been ap- 
pointed editors. It will preserve all the 
features that made it so valuable a guide to 
medical literature, and will appear as early 
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as possible after the first of the month; being 

representative of the literature of the pre 

ceding month. The subscription price is 
$5 yearly. 

Carnecie L. oF PitrspurcuH. Monthly bul- 
letin. v. 7, no, 10. December, 1902. p 
331-375. O. 

Cuvurcn Liprary Association. List of books 
recommended for Sunday-school and parish 
libraries. Advent, 1902. {Cambridge, 
Mass., Church Library Assoc.} 24 p. D. 
A classed list, admirably suited to its pur- 

pose, giving publishers and prices, and ar 
ranged alphabetically by titles under Books 
which bear directly upon church life, his- 
tory, or doctrine; Books recommended but 
not distinctively church books; Recent books, 
approved Nov. 18, 1902. This is the first 
list issued since the death of Mr. Scudder, 
whose oversight and interest have been greatly 
missed. 

The Co-operative bulletin of Pratt Insti- 
tute and Brooklyn Public libraries for De- 
cember contains an interesting little series of 
extracts from “Two critics (Edward Fitz- 
Gerald and T. E. Brown) on their favorite 
books.” The books noted are Byron, Dante, 
Heber, Hugo, Kipling, Scott, Stevenson, 
Austen, Dickens, “Don Quixote,” Walpole’s 
“Letters,” Anne Thackeray and Shakespeare, 


Joun Crerar L., Chicago, A list of bibliog 
raphies of special subjects, July, 1902. 
Chicago, 1902, 504 p. O. 

The size of this volume is striking evi- 
dence of the variety and extent of bibliogra- 
phical material available even in highly spe- 
cialized fields. At a rough estimate the list 
records about 2800 entries, including some 
duplication, a large proportion being analy- 
ticals for bibliographies contained in books or 
monographs. It is naturally especially strong in 
the fields of applied and natural science, and it 
is limited to the scope of the John Crerar Li- 
brary, which, however, is so comprehensive 
that the list cannot fail to be a reference tool 
of great value in other libraries. The list 
proper runs to 420 pages, and is followed by 
a record of additions, covering pages 42I- 
468, while a careful index gives a needed 
key to the whole. The class arrangement 
conforms to the corresponding section of 
the classed catalog, and under each subdivis- 
ion the order is closely chronological, the 
latest work being put first. As only the 
more important subdivisions are brought out 
in the headings, the dividing lines are not al- 
ways evident and an apparent confusion of 
arrangement results. Besides bibliographies 
in the specific sense the list includes also 
general indexes to periodicals even if not 
bibliographical in character, covering more 
than two years, and catalogs of special li 
braries or collections. Analytical references 
to bibliographical articles in periodicals and 
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serials have been omitted, probably owing to 
the great amount of time and research their 
inclusion would have entailed. The list is 
printed directly from the electrotypes of the 
catalog cards, so that more space is required 
than the ordinary catalog or finding list de- 
mands. The entries seldom average more 
than eight to the page, and the bold clear 
type of the catalog card is, of course, waste- 
ful of space. It may be remarked that the 
call numbers, given in heavy type opposite 
the author’s name, are somewhat formidable 
in length and complexity. 

New HaAmpsuHire Lisrary CoMMISSION 
[quarterly] Bulletin for December, completes 
the third volume of the new series. It con- 
tains several excellent practical papers, and 
selected lists of books on Photography and 
Municipal government. 

The New York P. L, Bulletin for Decem- 
ber is mainly devoted to the second part of 
the “List of works on electricity” begun in 
the November number. 

New York State L. Bulletin 77: Library 
School 13. English cataloging rules; re- 
print of Library Association series no, 5, 
London, 1893, now out of print, used in 
Library School comparative cataloging 
course. Albany, University of the State 
of New York, 1902. p. 149-194, O. 

This reprint is a useful addition to the 
cataloger’s stock of reference literature. 
Utiey, George B. Rare books of the Dio- 

cesan library. VII. American liturgies 

and service books. (/n Maryland Church- 

man, December, 1902, 17 :320-321.) 

Limited to denominations other than the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 


Bibltograpby. 


ANIMALS. Stone, Witmer and Cram, W: 
Everett. American animals: popular guide 
to the mammals of North America. New 
York, Doubleday, Page & Co., 1902. 22+ 
318 p. il. Q. $3 net. 

Contains a 3-page bibliography. 

Dante. Bibliografia Dantesca: rasségna 
bibliografica degli studi intorno a Dante, 
al trecento e a cose francescane. Anno I, 
ser, I, quaderni 1-4 [June, 1902]. Friuli, 
Giov. Fulvio tip. edit., 1902. 100 p. 8°. 

Hammonp, Otis G. Bibliography of the 
newspapers and periodicals of Concord, 
N. H., 1790-1898. Concord, 1902. 32 p. O. 
Although somewhat crude in form and ar- 

rangement this is an interesting and care- 

ful record. There are 128 publications listed 
in alphabetic order by titles, each accom- 
panied by descriptive annotations. The in- 
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formation as to editor, character, publisher, 

subject, etc., is given with all practicable 

fullness. 

Mormonism. Riley, I. Woodbridge. The 
founder of Mormonism: a psyschological 
study of Joseph Smith, Jr. New York, 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1902. 19+446 p. 12°. 
Pages 429-446 are bibliographical, giving 

some 200 titles selected from over a thous- 

and. 


Newark, N. J. Books, pamphlets and news- 
papers printed at Newark, New Jersey, 
1776-1900; a list compiled by Frank Pierce 
Hill, librarian of the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary, former librarian of the Newark 
Free Public Library, and Varnum Lansing 
Collins, reference librarian of Princeton 
University Library. Privately printed, 
1902. 2906p. O. net, $3. 

This work was begun by Mr. Hill about 
three years ago, and has been carried to 
completion mainly by Mr. Collins. It records 
1553 titles of books, pamphlets and newspa- 
pers published in Newark, with brief anno- 
tations when necessary. The first entry in 
the list is Hugh Gaine’s New York Gazette, 
of which seven numbers were published in 
Newark in 1776. Much curious and interest- 
ing material is recorded and the volume is 
a contribution of value to the materials of 
local history. Entries are chronologically 
arranged, and titles, imprint data, etc.. are 
fully given. There is an appendix of 34 
pages, recording material not available for 
insertion in its proper place, and the index of 
26 pages is very full and a careful piece of 
work, 

Temperance. Shadwell, Arthur. Drink, 
temperance and legislation. New York, 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1902. 17+304 p. 
D. $1.75. 

Contains a bibliography (3 pages). 

Wetts, Philip P. ed. Literature of American 
history: supplement for 1900 and _ 1901. 
(A. L. A. annotated lists.) Boston, Pub- 
lished for American Library Association 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1902. 4+37 
p. O. 

This first supplement to the Larned-Iles 
“Guide,” covers a selection from the publi- 
cations dealing with American history, is- 
sued in 1900 and 1901, and is modelled closely 
upon the original volume. The annotations 
are condensed from critical reviews, the very 
large majority being drawn from the Nation. 
Entries are consecutively numbered, carrying 
over from the original volume, and run from 
4146 to 4333. There are no class divisions, 
but the arrangement is alphabetical by au- 
thors. 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


= 
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AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for the past several years, handling with complete 
satisfaction the entire library business of some of the largest libraries 
of the country, we call to your attention the elaborate facilities at our 
disposal ; not only as to the prompt and complete despatch of all such 
business, but the great saving to the library in the matter of receiving ¥ 
exceptional discount. A request for estimate on any miscellaneous 

list of publications will receive the same painstaking care and minute 

attention that an order involving thousands of dollars would receive. : 
Books published abroad are secured within a very short time after | 
j 


order is placed—our own branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, as 
well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 

We solicit correspondence, and extend a most cordial invitation Wy 
to all interested in the Free Public, School, Circulating, or Private i 
tibraries to visit our mammoth establishment, where the thousand * 
upon thousands of miscellaneous volumes are at your full access. b; 


Yours very respectfully, 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


39-41 CHAMBERS STREET, New Yor«k. 
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THIS WILL INTEREST YOU 
IF YOU ARE A LIBRARIAN 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 


THE LEADING TYPEWRITER OF THE WORLD 
The Librarian’s Typewriter Par Excellence 


Used almost exclusively by prominent libraries in the United States and Europe. 
The only machine that meets all the requirements of library card indexing. 


/ 
/ 


WORK IN SiGur, 


| 

£4 For | Takes the Index Card flat, holds it flat, prints it flat, and delivers 
’ | it flat, and this without attachments of any sort. 

Z Card Has a special library type, and, furthermore, prints in any 
te . | language, style of type, or color of ink on same machine. 

4 Indexing Paper of any width may be inserted, cards of any size. 


. To its conceded perfections— 

. PERFECT ALIGNMENT, UNIFORM IMPRESSION, ETC.— 
‘ The HAMMOND now adds A CROWNING GLORY 

; The Best Manifolder, whether Quality or Quantity is Desired ; 
> 

> 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY > 
69th to 7oth Streets, East River, NEW YORK, N. Y., U.S. A, 
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Telegraphic Address: Apotr Weicst, Lerrezic. Please put full name and address on all communications. 


} ADOLF WEIGEL, 
New and Second-Hand Bookseller. Agent for Abroad. ~ 


r Wi, Owing to the special organization of his business, Mr. ADOLF WEIGEL is in a 
; position to procure all books, mew as well as second-hand, at the lowest 
terms. 


ie EXTENSIVE STOCK OF VALUABLE BOOKS. 
; | Library Works, Scientific Publications, Sets of Periodicals, Scarce Books, Curiosa, 


Old Prints, First Editions, History and Literature, Fine Arts, Engravings. 


: His widespread business relations enable him to execute most orders at a moment's 
notice. Leipzig being the famous Book-Emporium of the whole world, his investigations 


for 
OLD, SCARCE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


are always crowned with success. 


ADVANTAGEOUS SUPPLY FOR INSTITUTIONS, 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES, SAVANTS AND BOOKLOVERS. 


All catalogues are arranged alphabetically and topically. They will be mailed 
free of charge on application. Please write for terms and state special wishes or 
subjects interested in. All information will be cheerfully given. 

LIBRARIES AND VALUABLE BOOKS BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
! AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


A USEFUL AID FOR THE READER 


The Annual Literary Index, 1902 


Including Periodicals, American and English ; Essays, Book-Chapters, etc.; with 
/ Author-Index, Bibliographies, Necrology, and Index to Dates of Principal 
p Events. Edited by W.I. Frercuer and R. R. Bowker, with the co-operation 
5 | of members of the American Library Association and of the Library Journal 


staff. 
i \\ THe ANNUAL LITERARY INDEX contains : (1) The index to periodical literature for the year 
1902, making the sixth annual supplement to ‘‘ Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature,” 1892- 


1896 ; (2) An index to essays and book-chapters in composite books of 1902, making the second 
annual supplement to the new edition of Fletcher's ‘‘A. L. A. Index to General Literature,” 
published in rg02 ; (3) An author-index, both to periodical articles and to book-chapters ; (4) A 
list of bibliographies issued in 1902; (5) A necrology of authors for 1902, extremely useful to 
catalogers ; (6) An index of dates of events in 1902, furnishing a useful guide to the daily press. 


One vol., cloth, similar to ‘‘ Poole’s Index’’ and the ‘‘A. L. A. Index,’’ $3.50, net 
j > 


Address the OFFICE OF THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 
. P. O. Box 943. 298 Broadway, New York 
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HENRY JOHN BROWN. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents. 


Tes Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
sophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to test 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates for goods to 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipments 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 
Agency. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W. C. 


New York Agency, 45 William Street. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd., 


PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, London, Eng., 
Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals in ai/ Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional Facilities for 
obtaining Foreign and Scarce Books, BINDING OF EVERY DES€RIPTION UNDERTAKEN. /eriodicals 


= Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest 
ates. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT ON BUSINESS 
PRINCIPLES 


We believe that we are more efficient than other houses as Library Agents, because the library department 
has supervision distinct from our wholesale book business to meet the requirements of Librarians. 
We manage this department on the same business principles as our wholesale book department. In a word 
the Books are 
ASSEMBLED, PACKED and SHIPPED by COMPETENT BOOK MEN 
The result is 


ECONOMY, ACCURACY and DISPATCH 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Book Dealers 
33-37 East 17th St., Union Square North, - - - NEW YORK | 
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UR BOOK DEPARTMENT car- 
ries a larger and more general stock 


/ IBRA RIANS of the publications of all American pub- 


lishers than any other house in the 
should send at | United States. Not only do we have the 
regular publications of all the prominent | 

publishers of miscellaneous, technical, | 
once for our new cata- scientific, and school and college text- | 
books, but also thousands of publications 
logue, called “An Op- of the lesser known publishers and thou- 
sands of volumes for which there is only | 


portunity to Procure a limited demand and which are not car- | 
ried by the general bookseller. 


Sone of th e Recent We will gladly quote our prices to intending 


buyers, and invite librarians and book commit- 


| 


| 

z tees to call upon us and avail themselves of the | 
O opportunity toselect from our large stock, and || 
Copyrig hted Books at of the facilities and conveniences of our library | 
department. 
Very Low Prices.’ | 
A. C. MCCLURG & CO., | 

| 


215-221 WABASH AVENUE, 


CHICAGO. | 


H. SOTHERAN & Co.. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, dili- 
gence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great, 
Established 1816. 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (‘‘ Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature,”) post free. 


140 Strand, W. C., and 387 Piccadilly, W.: London. 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODE and A 


NEUMANN BROTHERS, 


ESTABLISHED 1879. 


Library Bookbinders, 


7 EAST 16th STREET, 


(Telephone Connection) 
Near Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 


We make a specialty of the correct arranging and lettering of works in 
foreign languages. 
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Permit Me 


to introduce an 


Eternal Ink 


at your service. I write true black, stay black forever, and 


am proof to age, air, sunshine, chemicals, and fire. I am the 
only lineal descendant of the everlasting writing ink of the 
ancients, and am worthy of my ancestry. 


Ask your Dealer for me, or send 10c. for prepaid sample by mail to 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 


MAIN OFPICE: 27: Ninth St., | BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
PACTORY: 290-806 Bighth U. S.A. New York, Chicago, London. 


“Improvement the Order of the Age”’ 


For LIBRARY CATALOGUING and INDEXING 


The Smith 
Premier 
Typewriter 
F With CARD PLATEN 
tie has been found inwaluable 
} ORE ies od of the large libraries, using the typewriter for indexing, employ 


the Smith Premier. It does the work required in the most satisfactory man- 
ner and without any difficulty. 
Used exciusively in such libraries as the Carnegie at Pittsburgh, the U.S. Patent 
Office Scientific, at Washington, and many others. Send for Free Catalogue. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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SECOND EDITION 
OLD TRAILS ON THE 
NIAGARA FRONTIER 


By FRANK H. SEVERANCE 


8vo, cloth, new index and map, $2.50 net 


NE of the best and most readable books 
4 on the subject. The general press ac- 
corded the first edition a most hearty welcome 
and the new issue will be ready shortly. His- 
torical sketches of the first settlers of the 
Empire State,-and of the country along the 
Canadian border and the Great Lakes. 

The Indians and Fur Traders, fights and 
fighters, are described with an accuracy and 
interest which is unusual. Ready soon and 
to be for sale by all booksellers or had direct 


BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


Books of Ann Pubtisbers 


MEDICINE PHARMACY 
DENTISTRY CHEMISTRY 
HYGIENE MICROSCOPY 
ALLIED SCIENCES 


Our stock of books, American and English, on Medi- 
cine and Allied Subjects, isthe largest inthe country. It 
is systematically arranged and classified by subjects, so 
that visitors can, at a glance, take in all the prominent 
works on any given branch ; and to those who are at a 
distance we can, by a moment’s work, promptly quote 
the best works, giving a typewritten report of dates of 
edition, number of pages, size, illustrations, prices, etc., 
and a synopsis of contents of each work, if wanted. 


Correspondence solicited. Complete catalogue of all 


Medical and Allied Scientific Books and special cir- 
culars sent upon request. 


P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO. 


PUBLISHERS 
1012 Walnut S8St., Philadelphia 


Magazines. I will undertake 


to supply any 
magazine er review published, at a price 
r copy depending upon its market value, 
or the cost of finding same, if not on hand. 
I have considerably over 500,000 magazines 
in stock, and the assortment is as varied 
as the production of the periodical press for 
the last one hundred years. A Business- 
like query with list of wants will be met by 

a prompt and business-like reply. 
A, S. CLARK, Sk 


Daily Consignments of Old 
and Rare Books 
Cheapest Bookstore in America 


Librarians are invited to make 
my store their Headquarters when 
visiting New York. Dealers wel- 
come. 


NIEL MORROW LADD 
123 East 23d Street 
Bet. Lexington and 4th Aves. NEW YORK 


Small Collections or Large Libraries 
Purchased 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


A SPECIALTY. 


Largest Stock in Existence. 


W. H. LOWDERMILE & CO., 
1424-6 P Street, Washington, BD. C. 


DAVIS’ BOOKSTORE 


35 WEST 424 STREET 
NEW YORK 


Fine Books at Reasonable Prices 


CATALOGUES ISSUED MONTHLY 


no matter on what subject. Write us. 

can get you any book ever published 

Please state wants. When in England call 

and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER'S 

GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


matter out-of-print books supplied, 
e 


THE BALTIMORE BOOK CO. 


301 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 


Law Books, State Reports Bought and 
Sold. Americana, Session Laws, State 


Journals and Decuments Supplied. 
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The Dura Library Binding 


Is acknowledged by many Librarians as 
the strongest binding in use, it is the out- 
growth of THE WALES IMPROVED 
BOOK-BINDING. (Pat. June 7, 1898.) 
If you have not seen, or tried this binding, 

you are not doing the best for your Library. Soliciting a trial order from 
you, I am, yours truly, 


J. RUFUS WALES, 40 Shawmut Ave., Marlborough, Mass. 


THE BICYCLE STEP LADDER COMPAN 


Make a business of fitting Library and all other 
kinds of shelving with Easy Rolling Ladders. 
This cut shows one of to or more styles they 


make. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE BICYCLE STEP LADDER CO., 
65 Randolph St, - - - CHICAGO 


NEW YORK: LONDON : 
27 and 29 West 23d St. 6, P. Putnam S$ Sons, 24 Bedford St., Strand 
LIBRARY ACENTS. 


ESSRS. PUTNAM have peculiar facilities for handling all library business in- 
telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders for 
American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without the com- 
mission usually paid by American dealers. 

Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy all 
books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books in every depart- 
ment of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of the day. 
Their business experience covers more than half a century. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Librarians and others will do well to communicate with us before placing their 
orders. 

The latest publications of all the leading American and English publishers are 
kept in stock, thereby enabling us to fill orders with utmost despatch. 

Special attention is asked to our facilities for importing books free of duty. 

Correspondence solicited. Send for catalogues and specimen copy of Tue 
Boox Buyer, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors, and literary affaire 
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Library Department 


HENRY MALKAN 


"1 William St., 67 Stone St., (4ese") New York City 


TELEPHONE, 6121 BROAD 


HERE are plenty of good reasons why you should remember 

our house when you are placing your order. Our prices are as 

low as the lowest ; our service is prompt and efficient ; we guarantee 
satisfaction, and if books are not satisfactory they may be returned. 

We always have on hand special bargains in reference books and 
standard sets. For instance : 

We have just purchased a few sets of the last edition of Larned’s 
History for Ready Reference, in six volumes, fresh from the 
bindery. We can furnish the set in full leather for $24.00, This is 
exclusively a subscription book and sells for $36.00. 

We can furnish sets in choice condition of any of the following: 
Encyclopedia Britannica, with new Supplement ; International 
Encyclopedia, International Library of Famous Literature, 
Appleton’s Universal Encyclopedia, Lydekker’s New Natural 
History, Warner’s Library of the World’s Best Literature, 
The World’s Great Classics, The World’s Great Books, and 
hundreds of sets of standard authors. These can be purchased at 
discounts ranging from 25% to 50%. Why purchase inferior editions 
when you can get the best just as cheaply ? 

We have special facilities for picking up rare and out-of-print 
books. We are in close relations with the trade in this couutry, in 
England and on the Continent. We have our representatives in the 
auction rooms of New York, Boston, Philadelphia and London, This 
class of orders takes of course a little more time and frequently costs 
us more than we get out of it It is a kind of service that is appre- 
ciated by good librarians and we take pleasure in rendering it. 

We shall have our Special Annual Sale of Fiction and Standard 
Books in February. We have cut the price 50% on more than 10,000 
volumes. Catalogues and lists will be sent regularly on request. 
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